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KEEP HIGHWAY-SAFETY FIRST! 

















| UNLAWFUL 
TO PASS 


SCHOOL BUS 
STOPPED FOR 


CHILDREN 











A PERSONAL APPEAL TO TEACHERS 


Knowing the “Rules of the Road” may save the life of one of the children 
entrusted to your care. Obeying these rules will prevent older students who 
hold driver’s licenses from losing their license or from becoming potential 
highway hazards. 

* * * 
Since July 1, 1953, the new Illinois Drivers License Law has protected your 
lives and property by removing more than 140,000 drunken, reckless and in- 


competent drivers from our highways. 


CHARLES F. CARPENTIER 


SECRETARY OF STATE 
OF ILLINOIS 


KEEP HIGHWAY-SAFETY FIRST! 
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Government Standard V TA M N S 


direct-by-mail $ave 50% 


have 
and 
our 


nurses 
years, 
Because 


sche a )] 
for 


school teachers and 
been buying our vitamins regularly 
recommending them to their friends. 
vitamin capsules are guaranteed to conform with 
J. S. Government standards for purity and potency, 
do not have to premium for expensive 


Thousands of 


you pay a 


brands in order to assure yourself of full quality. Ws 
list all ingredients and potencies of the various vitami! 
and mineral formulas in Beacon capsules. Ask you! 
school nurse; she will tell you all government standard 
vitamins are the same potency. Why not save that 50 
(Note: Send no money. Pay later!) 


COMPARE —the only difference is in the money-saving price! 


® POTENCY: Full values to Government specification for each 


vitamin. 


© PURITY: Unquestionable quality to exact Government standard. 


@ FRESHNESS: Average 3 months from manufacturer to you. 


® GUARANTEE: You pay nothing if package is damaged or you are 
not completely satisfied. 





THE LIST PRICES BELOW 


and all future 
ATES which you may use t 
These bonus cert 


as shown it 


orders, you will receive 
ward subsequent 
ficates ll be issued in deno 


the next column 


With this order 
CERTIFI¢ 
our produ 


20c, 25c, and 3k 


n 


ARE SUBJECT TO A 20% 
BONUS 
purchases 


ations 


FIRST ORDER 


get 

certificate per dollar 
certificate per dollar 
certificate per dollor 


DISCOUNT ON YOUR 


You 
One 
One 
One 


will 
20¢ 
25¢ 
30¢ 


When your order totals 
Less thon $15 

$15 or more . 

12 or more items 


of 





#310 VITAMIN B COMPLEX CAPSULES with VITAMIN C 
(Therapeutic) 


B 10 me Vitamin ( 
itamin BH 10 mg 
itamin B msg 
B mcg 


100 capsules $3.85 


tamir 
Panthen 

Niacinamicde 
Folic Acid 


250 $8.75 1000 $31.50 


351A—MULTIPLE VITAMIN CAPSULES with VITAMIN B 
itamin A »,000 Unit Vitamin ¢ G 
itamin B i meg Vitamin D 00 Units 
itamin B 2 me Vitamin Ff 1.1 
itamin B 5 me Niacinamide 
itamin B meg Calciun Pantothenate 

I Acid 


0 me 


i 


100 capsules $1.85 250 $4.15 1000 $14.90 


=352—MULTIPLE VITAMIN CAPSULES Extra High Potency 
itamin A 00 Unit Vit 100 ¢ 


amin ( 
Vitamin D 
Vitamin f 
Nia 


I 

B 
B 
B 


Cak nm antothenate 
Folie Acid 
250 $5.75 


100 capsules $2.55 1000 $21.50 


MULTI VITAMIN-MINERAL COMBINATION 


3 capsules 3 capsule 

364V Vitamin Capsules conta 2364M Mineral Capsules contain 
A 5,000 > Unit aleius 1,000 me 

Db 4 nit . —_ 650 mg 

. me 


) me ms 


B i meg 
Pantothenate 
Acid, USP 
Bis I 
Vitamin ¢ 
Vitamin E 
(Concentrate 


1™ i; me 

Mangane , me 

4 me Zine 

SP 6 meg N 
00 me 


) me 
> me 
fagnesiur > me 
rot 10 me 
960 meg. 


Potassium 

109 LU 
100 me 
5 me 

} me 


NI 
Liver Concentrate 
Choline Bitartrate 
dl-Methionine 
Menadione mg 
Inositol 5 me 
Rutin 10 me 
Biotin 0 meg 
Para-amino acid 25 mg 
Lemon bio- 
flavonoid complex 
Linoleic acid 
Oleic acid 


NI 7 meg 





Many Other Vitamin 
Combinations Available. 
Send for Catalog. 


benzoic 
10 meg 
204 meg 


225 me 











Alfalfa and Parsley. 
$5.50 
$12.00 
$21.50 

The prices quoted are for but 

may buy either the the mineral capsules separately 

half the price of the combination 


Incorporated into a base containing Watercress, 


200 capsules (100 vitamin 100 mineral) 
500 capsules (250 vitamin + 2 


1000 capsules (500 vitamin 


50 mineral) 
500 mineral) 


you 


for 


the combination of two bottles, 


Vitamin or 





=361—MULTI VITAMIN-MINERAL CAPSULES 


Unit 
1.1 
) me 
me 
250 $7.20 


100 capsules $3.15 500 $13.50 


+362—MULTI VITAMIN-MINERAL CAPSULES—Geriatric Type 


Pius Minerals similar to those in No. 361 
100 capsules $4.35 250 $9.85 1000 $35.75 


+363—MULTI VITAMIN-MINERAL CAPSULES— 


Therapeutic Potency 
linit tamin I 
( 
me _ D 
Pius Minerals similar to those in No 


361 
100 capsules $5.85 250 $13.50 500 $25.25 








e—USE THIS ORDER FORM e SEND NO MONEY e PAY LATER--= 


BEACON LABORATORIES INC. 


(Please print clearly.) MADISON, CONNECTICUT 
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vitamin combinetions for 
Check here for our 


TOTAL $ 
Less 20% 
Net $ 


Many other 
edults and children 
complete cotolog 
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ADDRESS 





October, 1940 











SUCCESS 


IN SPELLING 


by Madden and Carlson 


The best all-round 
instructional program 

in spelling distinguished 
by 


¢ Sensible teaching of phonics 
based on sound research 


¢ Stress on visual perception 
and recall 

¢ Systematic practice of dic- 
tionary skills 

¢ An unexcelled word list 


Textbooks, Grades 2-8 
Workbook Edition, Grades 2-8 


Teacher’s Editions (with repro- 
duced text pages and answers) 


World Book Company 


2126 Prairie Avenue 
Chicago 16, Illinois 


C. B. Mathers and Richard H. Hackett 
Ilinois Representatives 








Party Stands on Federal Support 


a PLATFORM of the Republican 
party pledges action in behalf of 
“federal support to the primary and 
secondary schools by a program of 
federal aid for school construction— 
pacing it to the real needs of indi- 
vidual school districts” and “more- 
over that any large plan of federal 
aid to education, such as direct con- 
tributions to or grants for teachers 
salaries can only lead ultimately to 
federal domination and control of 
our schools.” 

The platform of the Democratic 
party states, “We believe that Amer- 
ts educational obliga- 


federal 


ica can meet 


tions only with generous 


financial support, within the tradi 
framework of local 
will take the 
grants to states for 
they 


including classroom con 


tional control 


The assistance form of 


federal 
tional 


educ al 


purposes deem most 
pressing 
struction and teachers salaries. 

The 1959 and 1960 representative 
assemblies of the National Education 
Association endorsed federal sup 
port, safeguarding state and local 
control by permitting federal funds 
to be used at the discretion of the 
states for teachers salaries or school 
construction, or both. The principle 
thus advocated is known 


dom of choice” by the states. 


as “fre« 


School Fund Appropriations Reviewed 


a REAL FOUNDATION of | tax- 
supported — public 
Illinois began in 1855, when the leg- 
islature enacted a law providing for 
the levying of two mills on each dol- 
lar of assessed valuation. This pro- 
duced $606,809.51 in 1856. In 1873, 
Newton Bateman, the superintend- 
ent of public instruction, urged a flat 
appropriation of $1,000,000 by the 
state. This idea was adopted and a 
million dollars per year was appro- 
priated in lieu of the original two- 
mills tax, until 1911. 

The biennial appropriations to the 
common school fund thereafter have 
been as follows: 


schools — in 


$ 4,114,000 
6,114,000 
8,114,000 
8,114,000 


1911-13 
1913-15 
1915-17 
1917-19 


12,114,000 
16,114,000 
16,114,000 
16,114,000 
16,114,000 
20,114,000 
21,114,000 
21,114,000 
26,114,000 
26,114,006 
29. 494.000 
31,380,000 
35,160,000 
44,087,000 
65,753,000 
100,419,000 
124.438.000 
144,266,865 
201,076,850 
1957-59 227 000,000 
1959-61 327,500,000 
1961-63 ? 


1919-21] 
1921-23 
1923-25 
1925-27 
1927-29 
1929-31 
1931-33 
1933-35 
1935-37 
1937-39 
1939-41 
1941-43 
1943-45 
1945-47 
1947-49 
1949-51 
1951-53 
1953-55 
1955-57 
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PROMISES are only empty words... 
unless they are FULFILLED! 


a Governor Stratton Promised! 


When he took office in 1953 he found these very important school problems: a First, the neces- 
sity of meeting the growing school population with more teachers and more schools. 4 x Second, 
the task of improving the level of education; increasing teachers salaries. 4x. Third, meeting the 
problems of increased enrollment in the future. 44. These promises were made by Governor Strat- 


ton before a State Convention of the Parent-Teacher Association. 


4 Governor Stratton Fulfilled! 


From an editorial in September 1959 “Illinois Education”: sx “Special gratitude and honors go to 
Governor William G. Stratton for honoring his promises that this session . . . would be devoted to 
great improvements in behalf of the schools, and for his recommendation that the state aid in equali- 
zation level be increased . . . to $250 per pupil; that flat grants be increased $25 per pupil.” a& Ina 
letter from Irving F. Pearson, Executive Secretary, I.E.A., he said, “As indicated to you and the 
public previously, we are grateful to you and the legislature for the increases in behalf of the 
common school fund. Without such increases our schools could not have maintained nor improved 
their standards.” & An issue of the I.E.A. publication heralds the “greatest biennial increase in 


the common school fund in the history of Illinois—$100,000,000.” 


In the field of education as in all areas of government services, 
promises have not been empty words. Illinois can continue to 
provide for its people with an administration that by past record 


can say, “Promises fulfitled!l”’ 


On This Record.... 


WILLIAM G. STRATTON 
Republican for GOVERNOR 


’ 


Illinois Education 





A message from 
OTTO KERNER 


The Democratic platform contains this plank: 


The Democratic Party of Illinois believes that a good public school 
system is the basis for a strong, free America. Our local communities have 
undertaken a great financial burden and pay a disproportionate share of 
the cost of education. We believe that the increasing school population of 
our state requires greater aid in school construction and a higher level of 
state aid for local school districts. The Democratic Party stands for adequate 


levels of compensation for all school teachers 








Ow | —TAKE ADVANTAGE OF THIS NEW 


tame | TWO-WAY TEACHING TOOL— 


%* an uniquely complete guide to competitive entrance exams 
% an invaluable study background for college academic demands 








Sala Serene . i SRR “~ 


FROM 


| Barnes & — 


Entrance 
Examinations 


by LOUIS K. WECHSLER, Principal, High School of Music and Art; 
MARTIN BLUM, Chairman, English Department, Samuel J. Tilden 
High School; and SIDNEY FRIEDMAN, Guidance Co-ordinator, 
Eastern District High School, all in New York City. 





The BIG Difference COMPETITIVE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMS luding New York State 


. P re s Scho ship itional Merit Scholarship d others 
This guidebook not only contains more test and study mate- Regent holarship, National Mer larship, a cners. 


rial than any other book of its kind — but also is designed Sturdy paperbound edition ¢ 8%” x 11” e $1.95 
to help permanently improve study habits — to aid the stu- 
dent in meeting the rigorous academic demands he will en- 
counter after he is admitted to college. It is the only educator- , , 

a Coming soon 
prepared, educ ator-approved guide to use the “Test, Teach, 


Test” system for boosting knowledge and scores. 


You will find this guidebook a dependable aid in preparing College Entrance 


your students for college every step of the way. Check the 
details below — write for further information and free exam- 


ieation copies, | | Counselor 
The Contents by LOUIS K. WECHSLER, MARTIN BLUM, 


Practice tests, explanations, sample questions study hints, and SIDNEY FRIEDMAN 
exercises, review techniques, answers and solutions for apti- i led hig — 
tude and achievement tests of all kinds A basic planning tool for college-minded high schoo 





students, with directories and career guides for two 
year and four-vear colleges ipplic ation proce dures 
The Exams é admission require ments college costs; guide to hun 
° li = “t] , lve dreds of scholarships helpf il information about 
APTITUDE TESTS Mm reading, vocabulary, arithmetic, * ge approximate ly 2,000 colleges and universities, $1.95 
bra, geometry, combined mathematics, and the new figure 
analogies Together with COLLEGE ENTRANCE EXAMINATIONS, 
this is the only Complete College Entrance Book, 
ACHIEVEMENT TESTS in English Composition, Social Studies, 
Biology, Physics, Chemistry, Intermediate Mathematics, Ad- 
vanced Mathematics, French, Spanish, German, Italian, Latin _ 
— even Greek. 

For information and examination copies, write to 
SPECIAL ENTRANCE EXAMS including (among others) College 


Boards, lowa High School Content Exams, Ohio State Uni- B Ss. 
versity Psychological Test, Armed Forces Institute Tests, arnes é : oble 


Service Academy Entrance Exams for West Point Annapolis, 
Air Force Academy, and others. 105 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, New York 





” 


oca-Cola, too, has its place in a well 
balanced diet. As a pure, wholesome drink, it provides a bit of 
quick energy... brings you back refreshed after work or play. It 
contributes to good health by providing a pleasurable moment’s 
pause from the pace Of a busy day. corvnno ies, me cusous commun 


tobs 





Meet Your IEA Staff 


First in a Series 


CHECKING an assignment given him by Mr. Pearson is the administrative associate, Mr. Goreham. 


The Executive Department 


administers and coordinates the work of all 


This is the beginning of 

a series of articles to help 
you understand the work 

of the headquarters staff and 
the services which the IEA 
provides you, its members. 


Next month: field service. 


foe STAFF SERVICES of the IIli- 
nois Education Association cen- 
ter about certain major 
operation, chief of which are those 


of the administrative department 
The head of this department is the 


areas ot 


executive secretary; he is aided by an 
administrative assistant; a secretarial 
assistant to the executive secretary, 
who also serves as bookkeeper for 
the association; an enrollment secre- 
tary; field associates and assistants; 
and office 

The duties of the department cen- 
ter primarily about those of the 
executive secretary in his adminis- 
tration and coordination of the or- 
ganization and general supervision 
of the work of the asseciation and 
its staff; specific duties related to 
and_book- 


budgeting, 


secretaries. 


enrollment, accounting 
keeping, 
building planning and supervision, 
general supplies and purchases, staff 


investments, 


retirement accounting, social secur- 
ity and employment taxes and ac- 
counting, supervision of direct field 


services; application and interpreta 
tion of association policies and pro 
grams; legislative directions; and 
general supervision of the programs 
of professional, public, research, edi- 
torial, and special relations 

As chief 
secretary 
tional directives, and under policies 
related thereto, as determined by 
the IEA board of 
serves as official secretary of the 
board and, by action of the Repre- 


sentative Assembly, is the chief legis- 


executive, the executive 


operates under constitu- 


directors. He 


lative spokesman for the association 

One of the most important duties 
of the executive secretary is to apply 
the stated policies and code of the 
association in all situations involving 
directly or indirectly. 
When he is in doubt, the board of 
directors is called 
in the name of the asso- 


the same 
upon to pass 
judgment 
ciation. 
Another specific duty of the execu- 
tive secretary is to serve as consult- 
tant to the journal, ILtino1s Epuca- 





rion. Here, too, he passes upon mat- 


ters of policy, occasionally editorial- 


izes in the journal, and contributes 
articles pertaining to the program 
of the association. 

Also in this general capacity the 
executive secretary passes upon sig- 
nificant the 
all tenure and contractual cases, joint 
projects w ith other groups, and or- 
ganizational procedures, Thus, in 
addition to being the chief executive, 
administrator, the 
executive secretary serves in a judi- 


releases of association, 


and supervisor 
cial capacity to best ensure respect 
for and application of the policies 
and best interests of the association. 

To assist him in these great and 
important responsibilities, the exec- 
services of an 
Wilfred | 
assist 


book- 


an ¢ nroll 


utive secretary has the 


ilministrative associate 


Coreham: a chief secretarial 
ant, Edna Carlson 


kee pel of the 


ment secretary 


who is the 
issociation 
Helen Dial 
serves as a general 
field associates—W. Stewart Williams 


downstate who as the 


VW ho ilso 


secretary two 


ilso serves 


bonded treasurer, and Frank Balthis 
(Chicago ); a field assistant, William 
Hodge (downstate ); 
service Daisy 
and two office secretaries. Marilyn 
Post, Rachel Roderick ( part- 
time ). 

As Mr. 


Goreham carries out specific assign- 


insurance 
Calhoun; 


an 
secretary, 


and 


administrative associate, 
ments made by the executive secre- 
tary. He was recently named as the 
person responsible for centralized 
purchasing of office supplies 

With a current annual budget of 
more than $420,000, bookkeeping for 
the association is an important task 


checked 
Dial 


ENROLLMENT 


membersh 


cords are against 


yeor's left 


above, as 


FILING and processing applicotions for the IEA 
wwe 


group life 


Calhoun’s work 


h indi 


Coryaidis 


retarial 


g mail 
tasks 


imsvurance Ss 


She alsc 


te le phone 


a 


major 


port 


of 





work and office personnel will be 
presented in subsequent articles. 
The department, 
and particularly the executive secre- 
tary work of the 
various departments, with the help 
of the staff, in terms of the ongoing 
policies and program of the associ- 


administrative 


coordinates the 


ation. 

The consultant and the associates 
are in effect associate executive sec- 
with and 
duties in 


administrative 
supervisory their respec- 
tive areas of operation; but depart- 


retaries, 


mentalization is not so rigid as to 
de-emphasize responsibilities as re- 
lated to the whole. In other words, 
staff members are quite as responsi- 
ble for the total 
association effort as they are for the 


coordinated and 
successful operation of their special 
areas of services. It’s at once a case 
of special and general cooperative 
responsibility, tied in with the gen- 
eral administration of the association, 
with the executive secretary as the 
chief administrator. 


Future Needs Envisioned 

Even judging by this brief review, 
it should be apparent that the duties 
and responsibilities of the adminis- 
trative department are great and 
taxing. As the work of the association 
expands- as indeed it has and will 
administrative responsibilities _ in- 
crease and will continue to increase. 
Ways and means must be found and 
provided to alleviate the situation. 
As field service expands it will have 
to have its own executive head. As 
legal, contractual, and related serv- 
ices expand a staff attorney may be 
needed. As the business of the asso- 
ciation expands a business manager 
should be provided. Needs are al- 
ready evident in these areas. 

As the association grows in mem- 
must be able 


bers and services, it 


to secure and retain the necessary 
staff and secretarial services, and to 
finance them adequately. Adminis- 
tration must lead not only in plan- 
ning for the immediate future but in 
administering such developments. It 
will need the continued understand- 
ing and support of all concerned, so 
that the best interests of the associa- 
tion and its members may be served. 

Since the work of the association 
has such a direct bearing upon edu- 
cational as well as professional wel- 
fare throughout the state, such co- 
operation and support are far-reach- 
ing in their ultimate effects. 
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LIAISON between the IEA Representative Assembly and the board of directors, and between the 
board and the headquarters staff, is the executive secretary. He also serves as official secretary of 
the board. Mr 
guide board deliberations at a meeting at IEA headquarters from the left, are 
Florence Cook, Shabbona; William Watters Theodore Abell Rock 
Island; R. V. Minton, St. Anne; and Murvil Barnes, Decatur. The board meets once each month 


Pearson, at the end of the table, and IEA Pres. Audra May Pence, seated to his left, 
Board members 
Colfax 


Chicago Virgil Helms 


Photos 


Willia ms 


CUSTODIAN Foster arranges chairs in the auditorium 
in preparation for a meeting of an educational group 


BLUEPRINTS for the addition to the headquarters building are checked by the executive secretary, 
right, and the architect, Ralph N. Morrisett of Springfield. Construction of the addition, which will 
add 2555 square feet of usable office space, is expected to be completed by the first of the year 





how many Illinois high schools are 


TEACHING FRENCH? 


By FRED M. MULLETT 
A fant Professor of French 
Mm uth College 


rEACHERS of foreign lan- 

A guages and counselors of stu- 
dents entering colleges and univer- 
sities have long been aware of the 
inadequacy of language preparation 
in the high schools. Those who have 
had contacts with foreign language 
programs in other states realize that 
Illinois is at best somewhere below 
average in the amounts of languages 
offered in public secondary schools. 

Although this article pri- 
with French, this does not 
indicate an axe-grinding for that 
language, nor should it be regarded 


NOLLEGI 


deals 
marily 


as a condemnation of the quality of 


language teaching in secondary 
schools , 

The Illinois School Directory, 
1958-59, prov ided the facts and fig- 
ures for this survey. The procedure 
was to 1) determine the languages 
taught in all public high schools, 2 
eliminate from further consideration 
all schools offering French, 3) dis- 
tribute a questionnaire to a random 
selection of those schools not offering 
French, 4) tabulate the replies, and 


5) tabulate other figures. 


School, Student Figures 


By counting as two schools those 
with two attendance centers in which 
the language offerings were in any 
different, 697 was the number 
used as the total. The total number 
of students, for the 
this report, was 405.950 
the the 
fou senior-high-school grades was 
slightly more than 300,000; an exact 
be determined, 
the 


way 


purposes ot 
Apparently 


number of students in 


number could not 


since schools included 
junior-high-school enrollment. 
The following figures show in per- 


centages the school offerings in all 


UTE 


October. 1960 


How many are not? This survey attempted to find the answers. 


languages and the total percentage 
of students having an opportunity 
to study those languages: 


Students 
57.84%, 
38.45 

0.34 
7.17 
77.68 
3.30 
2.49 
77.10 
0.65 


Schools 


French 31.85% 


German 12.20 
Hebrew 0.14 
Italian 1.43 
Latin 57.96 
Polish 0.57 
Russian 0.43 
Spanish 44.91 
Swedish 0.14 
In addition, there were 18.79 per- 
cent of the schools offering no for- 
eign language, affecting 8.61 percent 
of the secondary students in the 
state. Latin ranked first, followed by 
Spanish, French, and German. The 
large preference in most metropoli- 
tan Chicago schools for Spanish over 
Latin helps explain the discrepancy 
in school and student figures. 
There were 282 teachers teaching 
French in 1958-59. Counting those 
teachers who combined with other 
subjects as an appropriate fraction 
of a French teacher, one arrives at 
a total of about 165. By dividing this 
figure into the total number of high- 
school students, there was the equi 
alent of one full-time French teacher 
for every 2460 high-school students 
Certainly a single high school with 
that many students should have at 
French teacher. 
the 
percent of the schools 


least one full-time 
And yet, to 
statistic, 25 
with an enrollment in excess of 1800 
offered no French at all, and another 
12 percent had less than a full-time 
teacher of French. The largest high 
school in the state, with an enroll- 
ment of 5619, did not offer 
although it did offer four other lan- 
guages, including Polish. 

In the group of high schools with 
an enrollment of between 800 and 
1800, no French was offered by 32.5 
percent. Excluding vocational high 
schools, it seems that no high school 
with an enrollment of more than 800 
should offer less than one course in 


give credence to 


French, 


French, and two seem a 


reasonable minimum. 


courses 


By geographical concentration, in 
35 of the 102 counties in Illinois, no 
high school offers French. In one 
area in western Illinois, comprised 
of 12 contiguous counties—covering 
an area of 5992 square miles with a 
total population of more than 230,- 
000—no public high school offers 
French. In this area there are three 
colleges and one university. In only 
one nearby county does every pub- 
have the oppor- 
tunity to French. In that 


county there is but one high school 


student 
study 


lic school 


Questionnaires Distributed 

Only 76 
mailed out, representing but 16 per 
cent of the 
French. Those 76 schools, however 


questionnaires were 


schools not oftering 
include schools of all sizes, in towns 
of all sizes, and in all areas of the 
state. Sixty-one (50 percent of the 
returned. An- 


questionnaires were 


swers were received from the seven 
the bulk of 
answered questionnaires belonged to 
the 
tween 130 and 370 


smallest schools; un- 
enrollments of be 
Aside trom this, 


superintendents were generally co- 


group with 


operative. 
The 


into five parts: | 


questionnaire was divided 
previous history 
French 


future plans for 


of French, 2) reasons for 
not being offered, 3 


French, 4) 


and 5) 


miscellaneous informa- 


tion, comments Or sugges- 
tions 

Of the 61 schools replying, 56 per- 
had before ofter “d 


36 percent had offered it 


cent neve! 
French 
and discontinued it, and 7 percent 
had offered it intermittently. One 
school made no reply. Seven of the 


had 


done so in 


which discontinued 
French had the 
decade, but the majority had appar- 
ently dropped French in that period 
around 1940 when a large number 


schools 
past 
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of people apparently assumed that 
French would no longer be useful. 
Discontinuation seems to have been 
permanent, although in many cases 
it may have, at the time, been pre- 
sumed temporary. 

Under the second heading, super- 
intendents were asked to check 
“major and “minor” reasons for dis- 
continuance, applicable to their par- 
ticular schools. Checked as a major 
reason on the greatest number of 
questionnaires (36 percent) was 
“lack of demand or interest by stu- 
dents.” Ranking second in frequency 
(30 percent) was “the offering in 
other languages is already sufficient.” 
As a minor reason the most responses 
(23 percent) were “lack of French 
teachers who can also teach subjects 
other than languages”; 18 percent 
indicated simply “lack of adequately 
trained French teachers.” Is it more 
than coincidence that the major 
reasons reflect disinterest or compla- 
cency and the secondary reasons 
center on inadequacy, either in 
quality or quantity? 

How and where is interest stimu- 
lated? Certainly school superintend- 
ents must have the teachers before 
French, or other languages, can be 
offered. Then are the colleges to 
blame for not turning out enough 
teachers of French? But must a pros- 
pective teacher wait until he or she 
reaches college to be stimulated to 
embark on languages? Shouldn't that 
seed have been planted back in 
secondary school, through the simple 
form of an opportunity to study 
languages? 

There was not interest 
indicated on the part of students or 
parents. This, perhaps, is a mislead- 
ing statement. Students are asked if 
they would like to take a certain lan- 
guage, and there is little response. If 
they were told that the course would 
be offered and that it was important 
to their future in college and possibly 
even later in life, there might be 
fewer small enrollments which are 
pointed to so discouragingly by some 
superintendents. No doubt a vicious 


enough 


circle exists, into which it is difficult 
to insert the interest that could rotate 
full cycle. 

Only 8 percent of the schools re- 
plying indicated that French was 
being planned the following year or 
the year after; 38 percent indicated 
indecision; and another 38 percent 
indicated no future offering what- 
soever in their plans. Sixteen percent 


56 


did not fill out this portion of the 
questionnaire, 

Answering the three miscellaneous 
items under part four, 7 percent of 
the superintendents reported a suc- 
cessful program of language study 
in the grade schools of their com- 
munity; in each case the language 
was Spanish. Only 11 percent indi- 
cated that they had tried unsuccess- 
fully in the past to secure French 
teachers on the secondary level, a 
percentage hardly compatible with 
the 44 percent who had given as 
major and minor reasons for French 
not being offered “lack of adequately 
trained French teachers.” Finally, 16 
percent indicated that there were 
teachers in their schools who were 
qualified to teach French, but who 
did not teach it. 

The final part of the questionnaire 
produced no statistics, but perhaps 
did help explain some matters. Most 
of the superintendents’ comments 


percent) Serr 
(0.3 percent 


produced one of two general ideas: 
either the schools were too small to 
offer any they were 
only large enough to offer the one 
or two languages apparently con- 
sidered more important than French 

Since it is a majority opinion of 
college language teachers that Latin 
is the most important single lan- 
guage for high-school students to 
study, no argument can be advanced 
against those schools in which only 
one language can be offered. As for 
the nearly 19 percent of high schools 
that offer no language at all, justi- 
fication for their very existence might 
be questioned. 

The recent decision by the North 
Central Association will force some 


language, or 


of those schools into positive action, 
but perhaps not until 1963, by which 
time another high- 
school students will have come and 
gone. The ruling of the North Cen- 
tral Association is an answer to the 
dilemma of the vicious circle, for if 
all secondary must offer 
languages, and if all students must 
study two years of a language in 
order to graduate, any student enter 
ing college has a headstart on that 
language and some concept of lan- 
guages that should help him in the 
study of any new language. 


generation of 


schools 


Should Language Be Required? 


Another answer to the dilemma is 
that colleges and universities could 
institute a matriculation requirement 
of two years of a foreign language. 
Unfortunately colleges are 
reluctant to do this. 

The author agrees that Latin is the 
most essential language on the sec- 
ondary school level, and he car not 
argue that French is any more sig- 
nificant than Spanish or German at 
that level. For those individuals, 
however, who contemplate graduate 
school study, be it a reminder that 
Spanish is very rarely a requisite 
but that French and/or German 
almost always are—because those are 
the languages 
generally need. A command of Rus- 
sian will of course become increas 


many 


foreign researchers 


ingly important. 

For the majority of high-school 
students who may see no reason for 
a specific language, Spanish may be 
the choice; the fact that Spanish is 
traditionally the easiest foreign lan- 
guage helps kite its enrollment 

It is paradoxical that the most 
popular high-school language, Latin, 
generally ranks about fourth in pop 
ularity in colleges; whereas Spanish 
which ranks first or at worst second 
or third in popularity in colleges, is 
next to worthless in graduate schools 

It is not enough to criticize the 
high-school language 
the attitudes reflected in them, when 
inadequacy on the college level is 
indicated as a factor detrimental to 


pre grams or 


high-school programs. 

Whatever the 
istent, it is a matter to be studied by 
secondary 


insufficiencies ex- 


persons in several areas 
school administrators and perhaps 
those responsible for primary educa- 
tion; college teachers and adminis- 
trators; and certainly responsible, 


thinking parents. 





Holiday 


French 


Christmas and 

other $ pec ial seasons 
can help you add 
variety to 


your language classes. 


By PAULINE E. CHANGNON 


by 


—Photo from P. Changnon 
DRAWINGS, interpreting the story of ‘The Little 
Angel Who Wouldn't Sing, 
student. Art department helps with such projects. 


are displayed by a 
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‘te CHRISTMAS SEASON lends itself 
to a variety of interesting things 
to do in French class: Think of the 
many old carols that have come to 
be a part of American 
Christmas. Why not learn them in 
French? Children of all love 
to sing and learn a great many lan- 
guage patterns through singing. | 
have found the following to be the 
best loved: “Un Flambeau Jeanette, 
Isabella,” “Il Est Ne le Divin En- 
fant,” “Berceuse d Auvergne,” and 
“Entre le Boeuf et TAne Gris.” 
Many of these can be bought as rec- 
listening to a 


songs at 


ages 


ords and learned by 
phrase, then singing it. One need not 
be a trained vocalist to teach songs 
in this manner. 

To give purpose to the learning 
of the songs we go caroling at the 
various hospitals the week before 
Christmas. The students call the hos- 
pitals and make all the arrange- 
After the caroling we 
room tor 


ments meet 


in the home economics 
chocolate and cookies prepared by 
some of the mothers. 

I have my classes spend two weeks 
reading about Christmas customs 
and folklore of France before begin- 
ning any projects. We usually 
grate with other departments such 
as art, music, and This 
might be a typical list to which stu- 


inte- 
dramatics 


dents may add 

1. Listen to old Christmas carols 
on records; then sing them, record 
ing you on the tape re 


corder; then play them to the class 


singing 
Whenever possible I have someone 
from the music department help the 
student. It has often been a means 
of helping a lone duck be accepted 
by his classmates and also of inter- 
esting him in music. 

>] 


Interpret some of the French 


customs in a mural, door panels 
posters, or postcards. Students go to 
the art department and are intro 
duced to and taught to use many 
different media. 

3. Write a playlet using French 
customs. This is done in French if 
in a French II, III, or IV class and 
in either French or English if 
French I. 

4. Imagine you are in France at 
Christmas and write a series of let- 
ters depicting the customs. 

5. Learn several greetings in 
French. The telegraph companies 
have these printed in a variety of 
ways and will gladly furnish them. 


6. Interpret a Christmas playlet 
as found in French newspapers—La 
Vie, Le Petit Journal, etc. — either 
with puppets or with some of your 
classmates. 

7. Make up a crossword puzzle 
using vocabulary of Christmas cus 
toms and stories we have read 

8. Make up a game using Christ- 
mas or New Years vocabulary, cus- 
toms, or superstitions 

9. Make up a list of gifts suitable 
for each member of a family of five 
to be used in the game of “what is 
it?” (Ou'est-ce que c'est?) Members 
of the class select something from 
the list of gifts on the board. The 
person who is “it” asks questions in 
“Est-ce bon ad man- 
femme?” All 


questions should be answerable only 


French such as: 
gerr rouger pour une 
by “ves” or “no.” 

10. Make a mobile using charac 
ters of one of the stories, words from 
Christmas stories, or objects related 
to a French Christmas or New 
Year's 

ll. Make a stencil 


dev ice tor 


linoleum bloc k 


or other making your 


Christmas cards. Print some for the 
class 

12. Write a good paragraph about 
one of the customs related to Christ- 
mas or New Year s—i.e., “Les Visites 
au Jour de Au,” “Le Re v¢ ilion,” “I al 
Messe de Minuit,” “Le Gui.” 

13. Learn a Christmas 
New Years 


and present it to 


poem 01 
Aguilaneuf (a wish in 
form of a poem 
Some of these are 
the class in dittoed 
mav look through the 
sues of French newspapers for mor: 
14. Read the Christmas 
the French Bible (Luc I 


interpretation on an 


given to 
they 
December 1S 


the class 


form and 


story in 
Make an 
illuminated 
page imitating illuminated pages of 
old works such as you saw at the 
museum 

15. Read the Christmas 
from the Bible to the class after read 


recording 


story 


ing it aloud several times 
it, and getting help on pronuncia 
tion. 

16. Interpret with various musical 
some of your 


instruments, with 


friends, some of the old French 
carols 

The number of interesting things 
to do at Christmas seems endless 
After 10 davs or so of work on these 
projects, the pupils present them to 
their telling their diff 


culties and what they feel they have 


classmates 





learned. Pupils enjoy this presenta- 
tion and are attentive and receptive. 

There are many other seasons 
when a teacher may add _ variety 
without sacrificing learning. In fact, 
| have found it to be quite the op- 
posite. No matter how interesting a 
text is, students find it good to de- 
part from it occasionally. 

Pargments’ Coutumes has excel- 
lent reading for various seasons. I 
also add to this interesting stories or 
folklore I have collected—i.e., “Le 
Souper Du Fantome” is an excel- 
lent ghost story to read at “Le Tous- 
saint” which roughly corresponds in 
time to our Halloween. 

Easter has many interesting sto- 
ries and customs such as “La Le- 
gende des Cloches” and how Easter 
eggs came to be painted. Even for 

advanced students there is 
Coppee’s “L’Odeur du 
found in several collec- 


more 
Francois 
Buis” to be 
tions of stories. 

One can use the birthdays of great 
French men or women for special 
days or programs. There is a great 
wealth of material for this in Le 
Petit Journal (Doubleday and Co.) 
and La Vie. 

It is easy to recast any of the in- 
cidents into dramatizations and with 
very few properties re-live some of 
the stirring events of the past. Even 
the dullest student becomes inter- 
ested when dramatization begins 
and he is given even a small part. 


Any Day Will Do 

One need not wait for special days 
or seasons. Why not use the opaque 
projector for cards and pictures? The 
filmstrip and many slides the stu- 
dents themselves can often furnish 
from the treasured possessions of 
some member of their family or 
circle of friends who has been to 
Europe. Let the students prepare 
paragraphs in French describing the 
events connected with the people or 
places they are projecting; add to 
it yourself when necessary. Groups 
of students can work together. 

One may send to any of the com- 
panies that publish newspapers and 
purchase back numbers of the paper; 
i.e., I have purchased the Christmas 
numbers of Le Petit Journal for 10 
years back and placed them in a 
folder to be used at Christmas time. 
We have out several collec- 
tions. 

I am sure any ingenious teacher 
can add many things to this list. 


worn 


Sg 





FOCUS 
on the PROFESSION 


Sessions of the LEA School of Instruction 


were devoted to problems ol vital interest to schools. 


By JOAN TRUCKENBROD, ¢. 


— UNIVERSITY was host to 
350 educational leaders attend 
ing the seventh annual School of 
Instruction sponsored by the Illinois 
Education Association. 

The educators arrived in Peoria 
Aug. 15, and during the four-day 
conference they attended six class 
sessions on topics of vital interest 
to the profession. General sessions 
included one on federal support for 
education; the _ traditional NEA 
Night, followed by the stunt show; 
and the opening general session dur- 
ing which IEA Pres. Audra May 
Pence gave the keynote address. 

On Tuesday evening the delegates 
met in the following groups: IEA 
division presidents and local section 
chairmen, local association 
dents, and IEA governing commit 
tees (legislative, public relations 
and membership and finance). Also 
invited to the conference were presi- 
dents of IEA affiliates and members 
of the Illinois Commission on 
Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards. 

Each year more local associations 


presi 


are sending more than one represen- 
tative to the meeting; the TEA pays 


expenses for one official delegate and 
the local provides the fee for any 
additional members. 


The social and recreation 
grams, coordinated by Wendell Ken- 
nedy of the IEA staff, included the 
stunt square dancing and 
other evening social activities 
various sports events or film view- 
ing during the afternoon free-time 
period. One group of educators 
devoted their recreation time to 
publishing the conference “scandal 
sheet.” Other delegates were ap- 
pointed to lead the individual activi- 
ties. 

The Hometown News Center was 
a new feature of the conference. 
Each afternoon a photographer was 


pro- 


show, 
and 


available to take pictures of dele- 
gates. A nominal charge was col- 
lected for picture; the IEA 
mailed it, with a story about the 


each 
conference, for immediate release 
to the newspaper in the individual's 
community. In charge of the project 
was L. Goebel Patton, IEA public 


relations associate 


Staff Members Lead Classes 
IEA stafl 


in the six class groups. W. J. Gore 


members were leaders 
ham’s session studied school finance 
and tax problems, Wayne Stoneking 
led the discussion of teacher retire 
ment, and Lester Grimm conducted 
the session on the “1961 Legislative 
Outlook.” 

Leading the group on “Improve- 
ment of Teacher Preparation” was 
David Elder 
Parrish of the Illinois Association of 
School Boards staff and E. S. Sim- 
monds, director of student place- 
ment at Illinois College. Gerald 
Smith of the IEA staff conducted a 
trends: he 


consultants were L. F. 


session on curriculum 
was assisted by Robert Karlin, direc- 
tor of the Southern Illinois Univer- 
sity Reading Clinic, and specialists 
from the Office of the Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction — Robert 
deVette, Edward Chesko, and Rus- 
sell Morris. 

Irving Pearson, IEA executive sec- 
retary, led a class on “Responsibili- 
ties of a Teacher and His Profes- 
sion”: the consultants were Mrs. 
Carol Kimmel, legislative chairman 
of the Illinois Congress of Parenis 
and Teachers, and William Hodge, 
IEA field assistant. 

The opening general session on 
Monday night featured, in addition 
to the keynote address, a presenta- 
tion by Pres. Robert G. Bone of IIli- 
nois State Normal University on the 
forthcoming Universities Bond Issue. 
John Pecaric, director of sales for 





the Horace Mann insurance compan- 
ies, explained the new group insur- 
ance plan available to IEA members. 
A welcome to the campus was ex- 
tended by Dean C. E. Sipple. 
Stewart Williams, LEA field associ- 
ate, was in charge of arrangements 
for the conference. 
{ guest from Washington _at- 
ended the conterence and took part 
in the programs for NEA Night and 
the closing general session. Corma 
Mowrey, associate director of lay 
relations for the NEA explained CLASS SESSIONS on six important issues were attended by all conference delegates. Gerald Smith 


NEA services: stressed the import- right, 1EA administrative relations associate, led the discussion on curriculum trends. Consultants 


ance of cooperation between local. were, from left, Robert Karlin, Edward Chesko, and Russell Morris. R. deVette was also consultant 


state, and national education asso- 
ciations; and reviewed NEA mem- 
bership goals 

Also on the NEA Night program 
were E. H. Mellon, who presided, 
and Walter Albertson—both NEA 
directors from Illinois. In Mr. Albert- 
son's message he explained how 
“NEA Makes a Difference,” by help- 
ing to protect our professional intet 
ests. Mr. Mellon narrated the film 
strip, “NEA Convention Highlights 
1960.” 





In the Thursday morning panel j 





presentation on federal support for j 
education, Miss Mowrey discussed NEA STAFF MEMBER Corma Mowrey, at 
f federal rostrum, explained services of the national 
association during NEA Night; E. H. Mellon 
right, presided; Walter Albertson spoke 


some of the mechanics o 
tax collection and the advantages of 
federal financing. She related politi 
cal implications of some of the pend 
ing federal legislation on education 

Also on the panel was Olin Stead 


director of the division of instruc 
HOLLYWOOD GUEST who ar 


rived for the stunt show on 


tional services, Office of the Super 

intendent of Public Instruction. He 
. Wednesday night above was 
pointed out that Illinois has taken King’ Wendell Kennedy of the 
full advantage of funds offered IEA staff. At left, IEA Pres. Audra 
through the National Defense Edu- May Pence presided at the meet 

cation Act and that any additional 
Tuesday evening; Irving Pearson 


federal appropriations should be 
wos secretary. Square doncing on 
of the 


ing of the division presidents on 


available for general budget pu the outdoor patio was one 
poses evening social activities. Recreo 


Presenting the views of the LEA 


tion included sports events ond 
film showings during free time 
legislative committee was Gerald 


Brown, who was serving for the last 
time as chairman of the committee 
He had resigned his position The 
IEA board of directors named R. \ 
Minton, high-school principal from 
St. Anne, to serve as chairman until 
the December IEA Annual Meeting 

Mr. Pearson presided at the panel 
session. In his introductory remarks 
he reviewed the development of and 
needs for federal support for edu 
cation. He said that already ther 
are some 300 instances where educa 
tion is being aided by various fed- 


eral government agencies. 








In-Service Education Activities 


i RESULT of the space-age com- 
petition between the United 
States and the Soviet Union has been 
a critical examination of our school 
system. Some of the resulting criti- 
cism has fomented much contro- 
versy, but regardless of the sound- 
ness of the criticism it has resulted 
in a demand for the improvement of 
our educational programs. Progress 
to accomplish such must involve 
teacher improvement, including in- 
service education of active teachers 
as well as better preparation of pros- 
pective teachers. 


Major Objectives 


There should be at least three 
objectives in any in-service educa- 
tion program. First, until all staff 
members have at least master’s de- 
grees in their areas of instruction or 
services, one objective should be to 
encourage, and provide opportuni- 
ties for, additional formal educa- 
tion. Second, the in-service program 
should include a well-planned _ori- 
entation program for new members 
of the staff. Teachers, experienced 
or inexperienced, can function most 
efficiently in a new situation when 
they are informed about both the 
school and the community. Third, 
and probably most important, an 
in-service education program should 
prov ide opportunities for continued 


in the public schools of Illinois 


By DAVID E. ELDER 


improvement of every member of 
the professional staff. Regardless ot 
the amount of formal education or 
years of experience, an individual 
never reaches the point where pro- 
fessional growth is no longer neces- 
sary. 


IEA Study 


A recent study conducted by the 
writer (“In-Service Education Ac- 
tivities,” available from the IEA re- 
search department) was designed to 
determine the status of in-service 
education practices in the public 
common schools of Illinois. Infor- 
mation was obtained through the use 
of questionnaires sent to 773 super- 
intendents and 620 selected teachers 
from all parts of Illinois. Completed, 
or partially completed, question- 
naires were returned by 80.1 per- 
cent of the superintendents and 33.2 
percent of the teachers. 

The questionnaire listed 21 in- 
service education activities. Those 
reported most frequently as being 
used were conferences, faculty meet- 
ings, institutes, and professional 
meetings. Generally speaking, the 
larger systems of each type utilized 
more in-service education activities 
than did the smaller systems. Some 
of the smaller systems reported that 
they had no such program although 
they did recognize the need. 


Ré 


There was some disagreement be- 
tween the teachers and the adminis- 
trators relative to the value of the 
various activities as they were con- 
ducted in their area. The greatest 
difference of opinion was found re- 
garding conferences, faculty meet- 
ings, supervisory programs, exchange 
teaching, exhibits, and teacher self- 
evaluation. The administrators rated 
the first three much higher than did 
the teachers, and the teachers rated 
the last three much higher than did 
the administrators. 

Most administrators and teachers 
agreed that institutes, the one activ- 
ity required by law, contributed 
little toward the professional growth 
of members of the staff. However, 
some rated their institutes as being 
valuable. This may be the result 
of efforts of some county superin- 
tendents to evaluate and revise their 
institutes to make them more worth- 
while experiences. 

Evaluations by Groups 

An analysis of the evaluations by 
groups revealed the following points: 

l. The rating given the activities 
by elementary administrators, in 
general, was higher than that given 
by other administrators. 

2. Non-degree teachers rated in- 
stitutes much higher than did degree 
teachers. This is of particular inter- 





est when considers that the 
original purpose of institutes was to 
provide opportunity for continued 
professional growth at a time when 
the majority of public school teach- 
ers did not have a degree. 

3. Non-degree teachers rated fac- 
ulty meetings and lectures higher 
than did degree teachers. 

4. Additional college 
rated much higher by non-degree 
teachers and teachers with master’s 
degrees than by teachers with bache- 
lors and work beyond the master’s. 


gen- 


one 


work was 


5. Non-degree teachers, in 
eral, were less critical of the activi- 
ties as conducted in their area than 
were degree teachers. 

6. Teachers with five or less years 
of experience rated teacher orienta- 
tion activities lower than did teach- 
ers with more experience. 

7. Teachers with five or less years 
of experience rated additional col- 
lege work lower than did teachers 
with more experience 

8. Teachers with five or less years 
rated intervisitations 
teaching, 


ot experience 
demonstration and ex- 
change teaching than did 
teachers with more experience. 

9. The fewer the expe- 
rience, the higher the rating given 
exhibits by the teachers. 


higher 


years of 


10. Teachers with six to 10 years 
ot experience rated experimentation 
higher than did teachers with either 
more or less experience. 

11. Teachers with five or less vears 
of experience rated preparation and 
evaluation of instructional materials 
much lower than did the more expe 
rienced teachers. 

12. Demonstration teaching was 
rated higher by the K-8 group than 
by secondary and special teachers. 

13. The secondary teachers rated 
experimentation higher than did the 
K-S or special teachers. 

14. The K-8 


visitations lower than did either of 


group rated inter- 
the other two groups 

15. Special teachers rated consult- 
ant services higher than did the K-8 
and secondary groups. 

16. Exhibits were rated lower by 
the secondary teachers than by the 
K-8 or special teachers. 

17. Teacher orientation activities, 
teacher self-evaluation, and prepara- 
tion and evaluation of instructional 
materials were rated lower by the 
special teachers than by the K-8 and 
secondary teachers. 
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The ways mentioned most fre- 
quently in which in-service educa- 
tion had been helpful, as reported by 
the teachers, was helping them keep 
up to date and improve their teach- 
ing, providing them with an oppor- 
tunity to share with others, 
helping with their orientation into 
the local system and community, and 
helping them see the profession and 
its problems as a whole. 

The way mentioned most 
quently by the teachers in which 
in-service education could have 
helped but did not was in answering 
more specific questions or helping 
with specific problems. 

In response to the inquiry as to 
what prevented their benefiting or 
made it difficult for them to benefit 
from in-service education programs, 


ideas 


tre- 


the thing mentioned most frequently 
by the teachers was lack of time. 
Also, poor organization and presen 
tation and lack of cooperation among 
the various members of the staff were 
mentioned by many teachers as be- 


ing obstacles. 


Programs for Administrators 


One of the critical 
shown by the study was the lack of 
opportunities 


deficiencies 
in-service education 
for the 
visory 


administrative and 
staff. Of 619 
who returned the questionnaire, 282 
said they had no program for these 
staff members. This deficiency was 
most pronounced among the small 
high-school districts where only 21 


super- 
administrators 


percent reported an organized in 


service education program for the 
improvement of the administrative 
and supervisory personnel. 

It would be completely unrealistic 
if it were claimed that professional 
growth opportunities for these staff 
members was not important Some 
of the administrators and supervisors 
have not been specifically trained 
for their positions. Others are defi- 
cient in certain areas of their service. 
All of them must “keep up with the 
times” as well as the classroom 
teacher. 

Among the administrators report- 
ing that they did have an in-service 
program for their administrative and 
supervisory staff, the activities re- 
ported most frequently as being 
helpful were staff meetings, profes- 
sional meetings, workshops, clinics, 
and conferences. Those activities 
reported most frequently as being 
of little value were institutes, staff 


meetings, lectures, professional 
meetings, and college courses. 

As can be seen, there is consider- 
able difference of opinion among 
administrators as to the value of staff 
meetings and professional meetings, 
as professional growth opportunities 
for the administrative and supervis- 
ory staff. Again, the reader is re- 
minded that these evaluations apply 
to the activity as conducted in the 
individual areas, and not the activity 
itself. 

There are many good in-service 
education programs for school per 
sonnel in Illinois. The had 
the opportunity to visit some of 
them. It that 
best in-service programs 
tinuously being evaluated and re 
vised to make them more beneficial 

It is hoped that this article will 
be helpful in the planning of in- 
programs, or the 


write! 


was found even the 


were con 


service education 
improvement of existing programs 
Further, it is hoped that the extrem 
importance of a good in-service edu 
cation program will be recognized 
by all administrators to the extent 
that they and par 
ticipate in, the organizing or im 


will encourage 


proving of such a program; and by 


they 


all teachers to the extent that 
will cooperate fully in all phases of 
the in-service education program 
from planning to active participation 


in the various activities 


A Professional Responsibility 


If we are going to make teaching 
a profession, we must accept our 
professional responsibilities. One of 
these responsibilities is to recognize 
the need and to plan for continuous 
professional growth as long as one 
is an active member of the protes 
sion. Another of these responsibilities 
is to develop a sincere interest in the 
professional growth of fellow teach 
ers and to recognize the importance 
of working as a team. We must be 
willing to help others when they 
need help, and to accept help from 
others when we need it. This is es 
pecially trie with regard to more 
experienced teachers’ sharing the 
wisdom that comes from experience 
with individuals who have joined 
This 


the profession more recently 
professional 


improvement of the 
staff, both individually and cooper 
atively, is the most effective way to 
achieve improvement of instruction 
and pupil services. 





By OLIN W. STEAD 


Office o 
Member 


M 
v we 


A Flying Classroom 


A new adventure in 


education will get off the ground in January 


as demonstration telecasts begin from an aircraft flying at 23,000 feet. 


“— FLYING CLASSROOM’ is what 
the big DC6AB aircraft will be 
called as it circles in a 10-mile radius 
at an altitude of 23,000 feet 
Montpelier, Ind., beginning in Janu- 
ary, 1961. The classroom, complete 
with teacher and the best in proven 
teaching devices, will be in the air- 
craft, on tape of course; and approxi- 
mately 5,000,000 pupils can be 
reached by the 
originating from the plane. 


Educational TV Not New 


Television as a means of improv- 


over 


television signal 


ing the quality of education is not 
a new medium. Neither is airborne 
television. Ten years ago 
began experimenting with television 
as a teaching device. Airborne tele- 
vision was first used on an experi- 
mental basis in 1948. At that time 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation 
developed and demonstrated the 
technical feasibility of telecasting 
from an airplane ‘by delivering a 
satisfactory signal from an airborne 
transmitter operating at 25,000 feet 


to receiving sets as far away as 225 


schools 


miles, where terrain conditions were 
favorable. 

The Midwest Program on Airborne 
MPATI, is 
the 


Television Instruction. 
the official name of 
project. Official headquarters is 
Memorial Center, Purdue Univer- 
sity, Lafayette, Ind. Much credit 
goes to the president of MPATI. Dr. 
John E. Ivey, Jr., for the progress 
made in developing the project thus 
far. He is the one who is literally 
getting education “off the ground.” 
The total cost of the project—which 
will support it until June, 1962—is 
$7,000,000. Of this amount the Ford 
Foundation contributed $4,500,000 


and the rest was contributed by pri- 


present 


vate industry. 


The fundamental purposes of the 
project as pointed out by Dr. Ivey 
are four: “1) to broaden the range 
of educational offerings available to 
many the 
quality of offerings in schools and 
colleges where resources are un- 


schools, 2) to increase 


available or inadequate at present, 
3) to do these at a cost that is less 
than that for a comparable increase 
in quality achieved by other means, 
and 4) to conduct the initial pro- 
gram in a manner that will assist the 
development of a permanent facility 
for the long-range management and 
financing of the 
tional program by local and state 
educational authorities.” 

Television instruction is presently 


airborne instruc- 


enriching the educational experience 
of more than a_ million 
dents in elementary schools, second 
ary schools, institutions of 
higher education in the United 
States. A large number of colleges 
and universities offer credit for “Con- 
tinental Classroom,” the  early- 
morning physics chemistry 
courses carried by a commercial TV 
network capable of reaching a na- 
tionwide audience. The phenomenal 


stu- 


and 


and 





John E. Ivey, Jr., chief executive officer 
of the Midwest Program on Airborne Tele- 
vision Instruction, will move his office to 
East Lansing, Mich., where he has 
appointed consultant to the president and 
professor of education and soc iology at 
Michigan State University. Dr. Ivey has 
resigned as president of the Learning Re- 
Institute in New York City He 
to serve half-time as head of 


be en 


sources 
will continue 
the midwest airborne project. 





growth of television instruction re- 
flects the fact that it is meeting with 
Television instruction may 
be part of the answer to the school 
problems of increasing enrollment 


success. 


and the demand for more education 
and for higher-quality education. 

Television as a medium for instruc- 
tion is used in three rather definite 
ways. The first is total instruction by 
television. This type of instruction 
has been offered where no classroom 
teacher available; the studio 
teacher does all of the teaching Spe 
foreign 


was 


cialized such as 


language, 


subjects 
advanced mathematics, 


and advanced science have been 
most commonly taught in this way. 
This type of instruction has been 
confined largely to college and adult 
courses. Very little of this type of 
instruction has been done at the ele- 
level ( ol- 


have been 


mentary and secondary 
leges report the 


highly 


results 


satistactory 


TV as a Major Resource 


The second way is using instruc- 
tional television as a major teaching 
resource. In this type of instruction 
the studio teacher, through a series 
of lessons, teaches the major content 
while the classroom 


addi- 


of the course 


conducts important 


teacher 
tional activities in 
the lessons, to bring about maximum 
learning. In this type of instruction 
an integral 


connection with 


the classroom teacher is 
part of the teaching-learning situa- 
tion and the quality of the learning 
depends largely upon his skill in 
using this new educational resource. 

The third way is the 
structional television as a supple- 
ment to the classroom 
teaching. This is usually done by 
prepared by 


use of in- 
regular 


televising 
specialists on a weekly basis or spe- 
cial events as they occur throughout 
the vear 
MPATI is 
with developing instructional §tele- 
vision as a major resource and thus 


programs 


concerned _ primarily 





emphasizing the feasibility of co- 
ordinating the work of the classroom 
teacher and the studio presentation 
in the total teaching process. Evi- 
dence of this major-resource empha- 
sis is to be found in the tentative 
schedule of courses and the time- 
table that has been worked out for 
the telecasts. Television instruction 
for junior-high-school, high-school, 
and college courses is set up on a 
30-minute schedule and that for ele- 
mentary pupils 15-minute 
schedule four days per week. This 
schedule allows the remainder of 
the class period and the whole 
period on Friday to be by 
the classroom teacher. Classroom 
teachers will also have one or two 
weeks at the beginning and at the 
end of each semester to work full- 
time with the pupils. 


on a 


used 


Teachers Manual Available 


Since it is the plan of MPATI that 
instructional television be used as a 
major resource, it is highly impor- 
tant that teachers who plan to use 
this fully ac- 
quainted with what has been done 


resource become 
with it in the schools, what has gone 
into its development, and how to use 
it. To supply some of this informa 
tion, MPATI has published a Manual 
for Classroom Teachers who plan to 
available from 
Univer- 


use television. It is 
Memorial Center 
sity. Cooperating with colleges and 


Purdue 


universities throughout the six-state 
region, workshops and conferences 
were held last summer for teachers 
and administrators. Others are being 


planned for the coming summer 





Chicago 


« Peoria 


Urbanae 


Springfield 





October, 1960 


Teachers will also have an opportu- 
nity to observe the use made of in- 
structional television at several cen- 
ters during the period from January, 
1961, to May, 1961, in demonstration 
schools which will be equipped and 
operating during this period. 

The selection of courses to be of- 
fered by MPATI during the first 
semester of operation, January, 1961, 
to May, 1961, was developed by a 
curriculum policy and planning com- 
mittee composed of educators from 
the six states encompassed by the 
program — Indiana, Ohio, Illinois, 
Kentucky, Wisconsin, and Michigan; 
it is tailored to the particular needs 
of schools in this area. Teachers were 
selected after an intensive search to 
find the most outstanding teachers 
in the United States. The TV- 
Teacher Preliminary Screening Panel 
of experts in education and educa- 
tional television selected some 50 of 
the best candidates from whom the 
final selections were made 

The selected teachers gathered at 
Purdue University during the past 
summer and prepared their courses 
for airborne television. They pro- 
duced course cutlines, developed 
supplementary 
search, 


materials, did re- 


designed and con 
structed graphic materials. They 


consulted with TV production per 


’ 
ana 


and academic 


authorities in their particular sub- 


sonnel outstanding 


ject Curriculum — specialists 
from the six-state region were also 
consulted to make sure the material 
fell within the prescribed “course of 


study” of the several states. 


areas 


Upon completion of course prepa- 


- Ft. Wayne 
Zone|A B C 


eI hapolis 


ZONES A, B, and C represent distances from 
the airborne transmitters of 0 to 50 miles, 50 to 
100 miles, and 100 to 150 miles, respectively. 
Beyond Zone C, probability of good reception 
declines. Fringe areas should have tests made. 


ration, these teachers were assigned 
to production centers such as the 
local educational television stations, 
where they are now recording the 
lessons that are to be presented trom 
January to May, 1961. To assist the 
teacher in the TV 
teachers will also develop course out- 
lines and other written aids, avail- 
able for purchase from MPATI's 
Educational Materials Division. All 
such material will be carefully pre- 


classroom the 


pared for the actual courses to be 
on the TV 


ceivers, with special attention to 


received classroom re- 
reterences for use with state-adopted 
commonly textbooks. 

Since there is a limit to the range 
of television even from an aircraft 
Hying at 23,000 feet, not all of Illinois 
will be able to pick up the signal 
Technicians that 
within a radius of 150 miles of Mont 
pelier can expect to get good recep- 


or most used 


say those schools 


tion, and many as far as 200 miles 
away will get reception most of the 
time. Schools in the fringe area will 
an opportunity to have 
made before equipping their schools 
with 


have tests 


receiver’rs 


Cost of Equipment 
The 
l HF and can be received on \ HF 
installed 
on the antenna or it can be received 
on the combination UHF/VHF rr 
Receivers will range in cost 
from $150 to $350; antennae will 
cost from $50 to $1000, depending 
upon the school’s distance from the 


signal will be broadcast on 


receivers if a converter is 


celvel 


station. Schools planning installa 


tions should investigate installation 
costs and types of equipment by con 
tacting their usual sources of supply 
for such equipment 

In summary, it can be pointed out 
that television will be 
available to about 5,000,000 
children in the midwest area in Jan 
1961 
has been used successfully in 


instructional 
school 
uary Instructional television 
local 
school and national 
hookup for the past 10 years. Re- 
search shows that it can help im 
prove the quality of education in 
schools particularly where the re 


sources and materials are presently 


svstems on a 


limited. 

For further detailed 
information, write to Midwest Pro- 
gram on Airborne In- 
struction, Memorial Center, Purdue 
University, Lafayette, Ind. 


and more 


Television 





Why Illinois needs a 


State Board of Education 


By WILLIAM P. McLURE 


Edu 


} ipo STATEMENT is the result of a 
paper which | invited to 
present at a meeting of the Illinois 
Civic Exchange in Springfield on 
Jan. 13, 1960. I agreed to speak on 
the question then, as I am now 
agreeing to publication, in the hope 
that this analysis may be of some 
assistance to citizens of [Illinois in 
thinking about this important ques- 
tion. 

This question is not new. It has 
been discussed publicly with vary- 
ing degrees of interest during the 
past half century. A commission ap- 
pointed by the 46th General Assem- 
bly submitted a report! recommend- 
ing a state board and a list of reasons 
to justify such a body. At that time 
33 states had such boards and expe- 
rience already had proven the value 
of such agencies. 

Four other 
1923 appointed by Governor Small’, 
one in 193] appointed by Governor 
Emmerson*, and 1935 ap- 
pointed by Governor Horner and the 
General Assembly — studied the 
question and submitted reports with 
recommendations for a state school 
board. 

Advocates of a board are found 


was 


commissions—one_ in 


two in 


The Educational Commission. Final Report to 
the Forty-Sizth General Assembly of the State of 
Illinois, 1907. Springfield, Ill.: Illinois State Jour- 
nal Co., 1909 

*The Illinois Educational Commission. 
of the Illinoia Educational Commission to the 
Crovernor and Fifty-Fourth General Assembly of 
the State of Illinois. Springfield, Ill, 1925 

The Illinois Commission on Taxation and Ex- 
penditures. Report and Recommendations of the 
Illinois Commission on Taxation and Expendi- 
tures. Jan. 24, 1933. p. 164 

The Educational Commission. Report of the 
Illinois Educational Commission to the Governor 
and Fifty-Ninth and Sixtieth General Assemblies 
of The State of Iinois. Springfield, I. June 138, 
1936 


Report 


Illinois Education Association 
Study Unit @ Vol. 23, No. 2 


among citizens in all walks of life. 
Numerous members and groups® in 
the educational profession have spo- 
ken frequently in favor of a board. 
Sooner or later enough citizens of 
Illinois will be convinced of the 
importance of such a board and they 
will demand that the legislature take 
action for the creation of one. 

The question is timely. Indeed it 
has been timely for several genera- 
tions. If the present moment should 
be one of renewed interest, the ques 
tion should be kept in historical pet 
spective and considered in terms of 
principles rather than personalities 
in the Office of the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction. 

I have come to these conclusions 
after careful study, and I want to 
state them in a spirit of constructive 
analysis. I hope that no reader will 
interpret any remark to imply criti- 
cism of past or present administra- 
tions of the state superintendent's 
office or of similar offices in other 
states. 

My answer to this 
“Should Illinois have a state school 
board?,” is an emphatic yes. Illinois 
as every other state, needs a board 


question, 


A few of the more prominent sources are: 

American Association of School Administra- 
tors. The American School Superiniendency. 13th 
Yearbook. Washington, D. C.: The Association, 
\ department of the National Education Associ- 
ation, 1952 

Council of State Governments. The Forty- 
Kight State School Systema. The Council, 1313 
East 60th Street, Chicago 37, IIL, 1949 

Cubhberley Ellwood P. State School Adminia- 
tration. Boston Houghton Mifflin Co., 1927 

Educational Policies Commission Education 
For All American Youth. The Commission, 1952 

Fuller, Edgar State School Systems” in Fn- 
cyclopedia of Educational Research. New York 
The Macmillan Co., 1960. pp. 1385-1395 

Iino Education Association. Edward H 
Stullken, “A State Board: Pros and Cons,” i- 
nois Education, November, 1958, p. 109. Chris 
\ De Young, “State Board of Education,” 
Illinois Education, March, 1957, p. 275. William 
H. Carruthers, ‘‘Ilinois Needs a State Board of 
Education,” Jilinoig Education, March, 1955, p 
264 

National Council of Chief State School Officers 
Our System of Education. Washington, D. C.: 
The Council, February, 1950. 

National Society for the Study of Education. 
Forty-Fifth Yearbook, Part Ul. Chicago, Il.: 
The Society, 1946 

Strayer, George D., Director. A Report of a 
Survey of Public Education in the State of Weat 
Virginia. Le-is'ative Interim Committee, Stat 
of West Virginia, 1945 


for general regulation and leader- 
ship of the elementary and second- 
ary schools. The question is not one 
of special interest to Illinois; it 
applies equally well to all states. 
Moreover, the question is a spe- 
cific part of a much broader one 
which asks, what kind of educational 
organization does Illinois, or any 
state, need for the efficient 
administration of its public schools? 


most 


This larger question has been an- 
swered in recent years to a substan- 
tial degree in Illinois with respect to 
the 
Two other parts of 


reorganizing local school dis- 
trict structure. 
the structure of educational govern- 
ment are likewise in need of some 
legal revision. These are the county 
(regional) office of education and 
the state unit of educational admin- 
istration. 

The specific question before us 
relates directly to the latter, the 
state unit of administration. But 
since this unit is the central agency 
of statewide leadership, the question 
of creating a state school board 
really means revising the legal struc- 
ture of the Office of the Superintend- 
ent of Public that is, 
changing the method of selecting the 


state superintendent ot public in- 


Instruction 


struction from popular election to 
appointment by the board. This 
statement, therefore, appears to me 
to be the best conception of the basic 
structure needed for the state educa- 
tional unit. 

The state 
the key stone of a state’s public school 
system. Broadly speaking, it is the 
administrative agent of the legisla- 
ture to provide supervisory leader- 


board of education is 


ship, technical services, and research 
for all phases of the public school 
program. Like the local school board 
within a community, the state board 
would be granted policy-making and 
ministerial statewide 
basis. I preter a board of nine mem- 
bers of lay citizens appointed by the 
governor with confirmation by the 
Senate for overlapping terms of nine 
years each. The members would be 


pow ers on a 


paid only for expenses necessary to 
discharge their duties plus a reason- 
able per diem allowance while con- 
ducting the work of the board. 

To discharge its responsibilities, 
the board would be granted a bud- 
get appropriation by the legislature 
and given authority to appoint the 
state superintendent of public in- 
struction. The superintendent would 


Educat 





board’s executive secre 


and 


act as the 
tary in official 
serve as chief executive of the state 


meetings also 
department of education in execu- 
ting the board's responsibilities. The 
board would have authority to estab- 
lish policies for the organization and 
operation of the state department of 
education. Members of the staff in 
the department would be appointed 
by the board upon recommendation 
of the chief executive 


Appointive Office Needed 


To create a state school board 
without changing the Office of the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction 
from the elective to the appointive 
system would not be accomplishing 
the necessary purpose of improving 
the governmental structure for pub- 
lic education at the state level. Ex- 
amples can be shown of several 
states where this has happened In 
23 of the 46 states which have a state 
board with general regulatory pow- 
ers over all aspects of the public 
schools, a_ state superintendent is 
elected by the people and given 
the 


board to whom in some respects he 


some powers independent ot 


is made responsible by law. This 


arrangement creates a division of 
authority between 
and executive functions which is not 
in the best 


Twenty-one states have the prefer- 


policy making 


interest of education. 
red arrangement whereby the chief 
executive is appointed by the board 
and occupies the same general rela- 
tion to the board that 
superintendent holds in relation to 


a local school 


the local school board 
Aside from giving the board ap- 
over the state 


anothe1 


propriate authority 
department of education 
important requirement is to give the 
board the kind of legal power neces- 
it to offer able leadership 
This means that in 
many respects the board could be 


sary tor 
for education. 
entrusted with policy-making dis- 
cretion to make appropriate rules 
and regulations for administration of 
the laws. Thus legislation 
could be simplified to a great extent 
by delegating many details to the 
rather than 
with so 


school 


board burdening the 


legislature many specific 


matters. 
The 


quires the establishment of policy by 


execution of some laws re- 


the administrative agent in the form 


Under the 


of rules and regulations 


present system administrative policy 
is made by the state superintendent 
with the assistance of his profes- 
sional staff. These leaders would be 
in a better position if they had a 
board to whom recommendations on 
be referred for 
would 


matters could 
decision. This 
make it possible for the board to 
consider issues of policy nature and 
thus facilitate the work of the pro 
leaders. 


such 
arrangement 


fessional 

This does not mean that the power! 
of the legislature would be curtailed 
in any way. This body is the ultimate 
legislative agent, 
power it delegates to a board can be 
controls 


and whatever 
accompanied by | 
But the legislature's responsibility 
for public education is so vast and 
complex that the hope of maintain 
school 


proper 


ing a decentralized system 
with efficiency on the one 
effective participation of citizens on 
the other lies in sifting and sorting 


the mass of policy matter that re 


hand and 


quires study and decision. 

The board would have at its com- 
mand the technical resources of the 
state department of education and 
the collaboration of technical 
ices in other educational agencies to 
to the 


recommendations 


SCT\ 
formulate recommendations 
legislature. These 
would cover the entire scope of the 
They 


analy ses 


would 


educational program 


include facts and which 
would enable the legislature to con 
centrate most expeditiously on broad 
policy, to establish legal provisions 
for the most efficient administration 
of education. 


The creation of such a board as 


suggested would not relieve the 


necessity for a special legislative 
committee on education such as the 
Illinois School Problems 
A committee o1 
necessary as an arrangement for the 
board to work with the legislature 
its size and the 


Commis 


sion. commission is 


which, because of 
magnitude of legislation, needs com 
mittees on various functions of gov- 
ernment. Each one of these agents 
the board and the legislative com 
has a function to 


which if 


mittee, 
perform 
would supplement each other in 
expediting the responsibility of the 


unique 


done prope rly 


legislature. 


It is true in a number of states 


that educational committees or com 


missions from time to time have 


been given legislative authority -to 


that normally 


would be assigned to a state board 
The Illinois 


Commission is a 


perform functions 
if one were established 
School 
good example of one which quite 
func 


Problems 


properly has exercised such 
tions, particularly original study of 
some special problems. Few, if any 
of this kind have a 
record of achievement to 
with that of the Illinois School Prob 
lems Commission for securing favor 
able school legislation during the 
past decade. But the fact that it was 


given unusual responsibilities which 


COMMISSIONS 
compare 


it discharged so ably in the absence 
of a properly constituted state school 
board doe s not pros ide a sound basis 
for designating a commission of this 
board 


type to serve as a state 


Reasons Against Legislative Board 


\ board composed either wholly 
or partly of members of the legis 
First, the 


legislature, through its members on 


lature would be unsound 


the board, would be executing its 
own legislation rather than establish 
ing an administrative agency respon 
sible to it for this purpos: 

Second 


difference in the 


there is a fundamental 


commitment of 


The state school board as 


members 
proposed here calls for dedicated 
and concentrated service to the func 


ler con 


tion of public education un¢ 
ditions free of geographical, political 

sectarian affiliation 
The this 


are so heavy as to appeal to indi 


or any whatso 


evel demands ot office 
viduals who are competent and will 
Ing to make membership on such a 
their 
to public service. On the other hand 
different 


unsurpassed in 


board undivided contribution 


legislators have quite a 
commitment yet 
importance. They are the citizens 
representatives with legislative re 
sponsibility for all functions of gov 
ernment. In this role it is impossible 
for them to give undivided attention 
to any one function 


Third, a 


would not be 


legislative commission 
appropriate as the 
legal agency to have responsibility 
over the state department of educa- 
tion. Such a body would perpetuate 
an elective office of public instruc 
tion which has been known for many 


vears as a less favorable method than 


appointment for providing a staff of 


professional leadership 
Fourth, there are in reality two dis 


tinct governmental functions which 





are best served by different persons: 
1) general oversight and administra- 
tive leadership which require origi- 
nal study, analysis, and evaluation; 
and 2) legislative decisions which 
require study of the results of origi- 
nal findings and the conclusions of 
the state board. A committee of the 
legislature is in much better position 
to deliberate on the second function, 
which is its basic responsibilty, when 
it has presented to it information 
that has been studied and processed 
by the state board. 


Reasons Against Ex-Officio Members 


Fourteen states have from one to 
five members of the state board serv- 
ing in an ex-officio capacity. Two 
states, Florida and Mississippi, have 
boards consisting solely of ex-officio 
members. In the early stages of de- 
velopment of public education this 
urrangement was viewed by some 
leaders in government as a suitable 
arrangement to achieve coordination 
and policy determination at the state 
level. Leaders in the educational pro- 
fession never did view this arrange- 
ment as satisfactory. 

There are several 
sons against ex-officio members. 
First, they serve in double capacity 
and thus represent a conflict in gov- 
ernmental function. Second, they 
lack the time to give the amount of 
undivided attention to education 
that is needed. Third, in a mixed 
board the members can not deliber- 
ate as a group of peers. This would 
hold true for a commission-type 
board composed of legislators and 
non-legislators. Despite the efforts 
of individuals in double capacity to 
serve a singular role, they can never 
do so. The ex-officio members are 
perceived by the others as different 
and capable of overriding the deci- 
sions in their other roles. Thus de- 
liberations tend to focus on what is 
acceptable to members in superior 
authority rather than on_ intrinsic 
analysis. 


important rea- 


Reasons for a State Board 

Public education in the United 
States is governed by the people 
through the legislative, judicial, and 
executive branches of government. 
Because of its unique role in our so- 
ciety, education is set apart adminis- 
tratively from other functions of 
government. This separate adminis- 
trative structure is commonly known 


‘4 


as the public school system. This sys- 
tem provides a working arrangement 
of lay and professional citizens for 
operation of the schools. 

The most important justification 
for a state school board of lay citi- 
zens is to provide the best known 
arrangement for administrative lead- 
ership at the state level. The ques- 
tion, as stated earlier, is not merely 
to establish a board. It involves the 
kind of board, the duties and powers 
to be assigned to it, and the profes- 
sional resources to be made available 
to it. 

The legislature can define broad 
educational policy and safely dele- 
gate to a state board the re sponsibil- 
ity to make operating policy in the 
form of rules and regulations. 

The responsibilities of the state 
board are broad and require contin- 
uous attention. Briefly, the basic 
duties are to: 

1. Establish rules and regulations 
necessary to implement laws of the 
legislature. 

2. Conduct continuous evaluation 
of public education. 

3. Interpret the results of its eval- 
uation and planning to the public 
and to the legislature. 

4. Formulate policy recommenda- 
tions to the legislature. 

5. Provide professional leadership, 
technical services, and_ research 
through the state department of edu- 
cation. 

6. Take over duties 
formed by special boards for such 
functions as teacher certification, vo- 
cational education, the State Muse- 
um, and the State Historical Library. 

7. Hear appeals of the board's 
policies. ( Final appeal of the board's 
decision would go to the courts. ) 

Professional leadership at the 
state level is a highly complex and 
technical service. A_ state school 
board of lay citizens can provide the 
kind of stability, organization, and 
other conditions which foster the 
highest degree of satisfaction for 
professional workers. Most _profes- 
sionally trained persons prefer to 
work under circumstances which are 
not affected by the political success 
of an elected state superintendent. 

The method of appointment of 
board members by the governor with 
confirmation by the Senate is, in my 
opinion, the best method of select- 
ing individuals who will be free of 
geographical, political, or other spe- 


now per- 


cial constituents. Through this pro- 
cedure they are sought as persons of 
accomplishment and ability with the 
disposition to work in the interest of 
education for all citizens. 
Opponents of appointment object 
on the grounds that responsibility is 
not fixed. On the contrary, the board 


has only a delegated responsibility 
depending upon the nature of duties 
and powers assigned by the legisla- 
backed up by 
provisions for the 


ture, financial and 
other public 
schools which make leaders truly re- 
Effective responsibility 


sponsible. 
selection of individuals 


lies in: 1) 
free from partisan objectives, 2) con- 
trols assigned by the legislature, 3) 
public opinion, and 4) professional 
ethics. 

The procedure of popular election 
of board members is distasteful to 
many competent individuals who 
otherwise would be interested in 
serving. Considering the many in- 
terests of diverse groups in our so- 
ciety, the legislature—and not the 
school board—is the appropriate 
body to be directly responsible 
the electorate. Educational 
can not be fought out in election 
campaigns since the board is not a 
legislative body. 


issues 


Appointment Favored 

There is some difference of opin- 
ion within the profession on the 
method of selecting board members, 
but the overwhelming majority 
seems to favor appointment. Too, 
the majority seems to favor nine 
members, with minority opinion 
varying from seven to 12. Nine mem- 
bers afford a practical working-size 
group. Rieeadiad terms of nine years 
give a practical stability and a con- 
tinuity of tenure which are condu- 
cive to the highest of human service. 
Seven members with seven-year 
overlapping terms are considered 
less desirable than nine, though not 
unworkable. Any size larger than 
nine raises handicaps of working as 
a unit. Also, a larger number tends 

foster the conception of a body 
composed of individuals represent- 
ing the interests of particular groups. 

One can hardly think of anything 
more important for education than 
improvement of the organization to 
enhance the conditions for the most 
effective professional leadership. The 
creation of a state school board can 
be the most important step in this 
direction. 





TE NEA IS WHERE YUU ARE 


ERVICE to teachers is the heart of the National Ed- 
ucation Association program. This service takes 
many forms, but it must reach the teacher to be 

effective. Whether the particular service you need to- 
day relates to instruction, salary, work of your local 
association, or some other field, the service comes to 
you. The NEA is where you are. 


One regular service which comes to you as a mem- 
ber is the NEA JourNAL, which brings you new ideas, 
how-to-do-it features, thoughtful discussions of school 
issues, reports of major topics being considered by 
the profession. But the JOURNAL is only one of a great 
many services which are vital forces in improving 
teaching conditions for all, in making your future 
more secure. 


With your local and state associations, NEA is an 
essential part of the united profession which repre 
sents you where you are and wherever educational 
problems arise. In another sense, too, NEA is where 
you are. For you, as a member, are the NEA. Your x 
tive participation makes your Association strong. Your 
membership is the magic ingredient. 


Share this feat 
a greate! 


services provid 
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Brrr. rive teaching and improved educational serv- 
ice are concerns of every teacher and of the NEA. 
More than a thousand publications of NEA and its de 
partments provide help to teachers in their general 
classroom work and their special subject fields. A list 
of these publications appeared in the September NEA 
JournaL. NEA consultants may be called upon for 
help in many fields such as elementary education, the 
teaching of the academically talented, and audio-visual 
education. Teaching aids reprinted from the NEA 
JOURNAL are used in the classroom by thousands of 
teachers and students. (See illustration at the left.) 


Ni \ conferences bring the latest in techniques 
and ideas to many teachers in various parts of the 
country (below). The stimulation of these instruc 
tional aids is helping to improve teaching in you 
school system. Similar conferences are held with local 
and state associations to consider professional prob 


lems. 





Nesp information on a subject relating to educa- 
tion or teacher-association work? A letter to the NEA 
will bring you a prompt reply and the information 
you request (right). Last year more than 12,000 mem- 
bers used this service of the Association. Information 
came to teachers where they needed it and when they 
needed it. 


For example, a teacher interested in the subject of 
merit rating and salaries can write for facts about 
merit plans, which school systems are using them, 
how the plans work, and arguments pro and con. 
The reply will bring information compiled by NEA's 
Research Division—factual, documented, authorita- 
tive. NEA research is respected everywhere as basic 
data in the fields it surveys. Its findings are ready for 
you when you need them. 


Many NEA services come to you through the mail 
—the JOURNAL and research publications for example. 


There are also materials available on loan, such as 
films produced jointly by NEA and your state associa 
tion. Information and how-to-do-it ideas are sent to 
the office of your local association regularly. The 
NEA News, weekly newspaper about Association activ 
ities, goes to many schools. Ask your principal to post 
it if he doesn’t do so already. 


A pleasant piece of mail—a refund check—has been 
received by many a teacher. (See illustration at the 
left.) As a result of vigorous nationwide effort spear- 
headed by NEA, and especially through work with 
the Congress and the United States Treasury Depart- 
ment, the cost of continuing education for teachers 
is now deductible on federal income-tax returns in 
many cases. This has resulted in refunds totaling 
thousands of dollars for teachers who itemize their 
deductions. 


When you retire, more of your retirement income 
will be deductible because of the NEA-sponsored Ma- 
son Bill (now Sec. 37, Internal Revenue Code) 
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Conprrions of work for teachers are beiter today 
(see photo at the left) because of the activities of 
their professional organizations. A national study of 
teachers’ working conditions, completed recently by 
the NEA Department of Classroom Teachers, is be 
ing used by local groups in studying their own 
schools and in developing recommendations for im- 
provement. For almost forty years, Research Division 
salary-survey data have been made available to local 


committees. 


Standards for teachers are higher because of the 
work of NEA’s Commission on Teacher Education 
and Professional Standards. Higher standards mean 
professional prestige for you, and there is a close rela 
tionship between standards and level of salary paid 


Research materials on class size and teacher load 
have been provided to local study groups working to 
ward smaller classes and more clerical assistance, 
needed to enable teachers to do a better job of teach 


ing. 


y OUR rights ag a teacher are more secure because 
NEA provides help and support when needed, NEA 
works to promote ethical standards and to guard 
teachers from unjust attack and unfair dismissal 
NEA’s legal advice has been invaluable to many 
teachers in time of need. 


In co-operation with the state association, NEA in 
vestigates many serious cases in which teachers’ rights 
are jeopardized or where teaching conditions are made 
intolerable. The availability of such protection is like 
owning an insurance policy. You hope it will not be 
needed, but it is reassuring to know it is there. 


Investigations such as that being conducted at the 
left assure teachers that the profession stands united 
in its determination to protect its members. 


Teachers featured in the photos illustrating this article 
include: James Woodward of Bethesda, Maryland; Hazel 
Hargrove of Tampa, Florida; Karl O. Buttenmiller of 
Walled Lake, Michigan; Harald Leuba of Phoenix, Ari 
zona; Dorothy Holecheck of Albuquerque, New Mexico 
John J. Mathena of Clinton, Maryland; and Laura O’Don 
nell of Elmira, New York. Most of the photos were taken 
by Carl Purcell, NEA staff. Other photos were provided 
by George A. Campbell and Barnett Addis, NEA staff 
Dearborn-Massar of Seattle, Washington; Max Tharpe of 
Statesville, North Carolina. The architect’s drawing ol 
Northwood Junior-Senior High, Maryland, was done by 
William N. Denton, Jr. 





Wren your local association needs assistance, NEA 
resources may be tapped. NEA’s salary consultants 
work with many local salary committees each year, 
helping local leaders win higher salaries and better 
schedules. By means of a national salary school, 
they train leaders in your state to provide more direct 
service on the local level. NEA’s consultant for local 
associations provides help and materials to strengthen 
the work of all affiliated local organizations, including 
yours. 


At the left, a salary consultant confers with mem- 
bers of a salary committee. Such service is available 


on request. Every success, in every community, indi- 


rectly helps you. 


In the picture below, one of your NEA staff mem- 
bers serves as a speaker on a local program. Has an 
NEA consultant provided valuable help in your school 
district recently? Will you need help at some time 
during the coming year? These speaking and consult 
ing services are provided at no charge to the local as 
sociation. They are services made possible by you 
membership. 








A PUBLIC-RELATIONS program is required by our 


profession to inform the public and to win stronger 
backing for our schools. Much of this program must 
be carried out by a national association, which can get 
national network and newspaper coverage and can 
work with other national organizations, as well as 
with the federal government. At the right, a parent 
watches The School Story. This weekly TV series ol 
sixteen films prepared by NEA and its afhliated state 
associations has been shown on television channels 
from coast to coast. Praise your local station if it has 
shown these films; if it has not, request that it do so, 


Hundreds of news stories about education come to 
your local newspapers each year from NEA. This 
makes it possible for your papers to report on impor- 


ii 
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tant ideas and developments in education. Stories car- 
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ried in local papers influence public opinion and help 
build support for better education in your schools 
How many of the typical stories at the right have you 
seen? All of these. reproduced here from local news- 
papers, emanated from NEA. Together with your state 
and local associations, NEA makes it possible for ob- 
jective information about education to combat the 
biased attacks which sometimes appear in print 


Tenth 
mete 


3 
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American Education Week, which is co-sponsored by 
NEA, draws nationwide attention to the excellence 


> 


of the schools and the ways in which citizens can co- 
operate to make them better. Enlisting the co-opera- 
tion of other national organizations, this program 
(November 6-12, 1960) involves local and state asso- 
ciations and school systems in a concentrated public- 
relations effort. Like other NEA public-relations work, 
\EW is most effective when you and your fellow mem- 
bers join in local support of the project. The teacher 
in the photo at the right confers with an education 
writer for a local newspaper. Together they are plan- 
ning use of NEA-produced material and coverage of 
local AEW events 





Lecistation passed with NEA support has helped to 
improve education through the years. Were you one 
of the teachers educated under the GI Bill of Rights? 
Are you a vocational teacher or a home-economics 
teacher? Or are you a science or foreign-language 
teacher whose classroom is equipped with new teach- 
ing aids? Funds to help support all these programs 
and a number of others come from federal appropria- 
tions under laws passed with the backing of the NEA. 


Many students, such as the one on the left, enjoy 
today the finest laboratory equipment. These facilities 
are available because of funds provided by the Nation- 
al Defense Education Act of 1958, a law which NEA 
and the state associations supported. 


Better school buildings and better teachers’ salaries 
are major goals as NEA works for new federal legisla- 
tion. When such legislation is passed, you and the chil- 
dren in your classroom will be the beneficiaries. Your 
support and the support of leaders in your community 
will help bring these improvements sooner. The fact 
that both the Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives passed school-support bills this year indicates how 
far NEA and the state and local associations have 
come in the united effort to achieve better financing 
for schools, with the federal government paying a 
more equitable share. 


[The school below was made possible with funds 
provided under Public Law 815 (impacted-area legis 


lation). This is another example of legislative aid al- 
ready accomplished. Do you work in such a building: 
NEA's efforts for general federal-support legislation 
will hasten the day when better schools and higher 
salaries will be possible in every community. 





You rR ideas and suggestions are important to youl 
NEA. Only through knowing what you think can the 
Association evaluate how successfully its activities meet 
your needs. The teacher at the right is sending a letter 
to the editor of the NEA JouRNAL, commenting upon 
a recent article and suggesting another type of article 
she would like to see. Such letters help guide the plan- 
ning of the NEA stafl 
too, you can express ideas which will be forwarded to 
NEA as requests for help or information 


Through your local association, 


NEA is your Association. You help to shape its poli- 
cies. It is as strong as the support you give it. Your lo- 
cal association and state association elect delegates to 
serve in the NEA Assembly, where 
policies are adopted, officers are elected, platform and 


Representative 


resolutions voted upon, and the budget of the Associa- 
tion established. In this way, the Association continues 
to be responsive to the membership, and every mem- 
ber has the opportunity to take an active part in guid- 


ing its destiny. 


Have you served as an NEA delegate? If you have, 
you have had one of the great thrills of your protes- 
sional career. If you haven't, active leadership in your 
local and state associations is the best avenue to selec- 
t10n as a delegate 
Representative Assembly 


Association. 


In the photo below, the 


considers the problems of the Its sessions 


are moving demonstrations of the democratic 
As a member of NEA, you and fellow 
are making the policies which lead to more services 


process 


your nembers 


for you and your local association. 


mh 
lia NEA is where you are because you want it 
that way, and because, when you belong to the NEA 


you are the NEA - + 








you guide the seniors 
on’t go on to college 


A new solution to a serious guidance problem. The secret of get- 
ting ahead is planning ahead. For seniors in search of a career, 
it's essential to know the pros and cons of an occupation before 
selecting it. But until now, visual guidance materials have been 
sorely lacking to help you counsel one large category of young 
men—the seniors who aren't able to go on to college. Career 
Reports is a new series of motion pictures created to fill this 
serious gap in the average vocational guidance program 





Vocational facts for high school graduates. Each Career Reports 
film describes an occupation for which a college degree is not 
ordinarily a prerequisite. (Vocations considered by the series 
include Motor Mechanics, Electronics, Metal Working, Construc- 
tion, Law Enforcement, etc.) The advantages and disadvan- 
tages of each field are presented clearly and objectively. Men 
actually on the job describe their work—and how they happened 
to get into it. Up-to-date facts are presented in an interesting, 
lively format—and the guidance counselor is suggested as a 
source of addition2! information and advice, 


Who sponsors this project? Career Reports is sponsored by the 
Department of the Army, with cooperation from the American 
Personnel and Guidance Association, and other recognized 
vocational authorities. 


What is the Army's purpose? Each film in the series conveys a dis- 
tinct axiom: training is indispensable to success in any skilled 





occupation. Beginners can acquire this training in one of sev- 
eral ways—on the job (by means of formal or informal appren- 
ticeship), through a trade school or company training program, 
or in the Armed Services. The Army's purpose is achieved 
simply by being recognized as one of the possible ways in which 
a young man can secure essential vocational training. 


An early reservation is advisable. For the first tirme, a comprehen- 
Sive guidance tool has been prepared specifically for high 
school graduates not able to go on to college. The Career 
Reports series is available (without charge) to teachers and 
guidance counselors in the United States. Reservations must 
be made early in order to incorporate Career Reports into your 
guidance program for the coming academic year May we there- 
fore suggest that you mail the coupon today for free details. 


THE ADJUTANT GENERAL STM 10-60 
Department of the Army 

Washington 25, D. C. 

ATTN: AGSN 


I am interested in learning more about the Career Report 
film series. Please send me a complete list of vocational 
titles, supplementary information and an order blank. 





Address 





City 





Zone____ 





High School 
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did 
your 


school 


teach 
NOTHING 
today? 


By WILLIAM F. SCHRECK 


Ms 


| ~ OFTEN Will this question and 
answer be repeated at Ameri 
supper tables this 
“What did you 
today?” Answer: 


can evening? 
learn in 
school ’ “Nothin.” 

What is the effect upon parents 


when this question repeatedly re- 


Question: 


ceives this same response? Surely 
parents know better than to accept 
this answer; surely the child could, 
if pressed, respond more analyti- 
cally. Ah, but do the parents really 
know better? And, could the 
child, if pressed, respond more ana- 
lytically P 


Probably 


the answer to both questions is a 


alas, 


in far too many cases 
painfully clear no. Unless the school 
is aware of this possibility and is 
deliberately taking steps to over- 
come it, probably the answer to both 
questions Is no mn a vast majority ot 
Cases, 

By what means did the writer ar- 
rive at this challenging conclusion? 
In this friendly little community it 
is not uncommon for the writer to 
share an evening's pleasant hospital- 


ity in the home of parents of school- 
age children. Invariably the conver- 
sation turns to topics ‘of schooling. 
And, invariably, the writer raises the 
question, “What is you child learn- 
ing in school?” 

And the conversation begins: 
well in 


“Oh 
he is doing very school.” 


“But 


comes the 


what is he learning?” again 
“Well, he is 
learning English, mathematics, civ- 
is also tak- 


with 


question, 


and | believe he 
‘taking” 

“learning ?) art this 
At this point the question is nar- 


ics, etc.., 
ing (ls confused 


year.” 


rowed, “What is he learning in 
civics?” “Surely ’ ; 
the reply; “after all, don’t you share 


vou know,’ comes 
the responsibility for organizing the 
curriculum? 


And 
phrased, “But, you see 


again the question is re- 
when we 
really learn things, we conduct our- 
selves differently from when we had 
not learned them. For example, there 
is a little water spilled on your fine 
tablecloth here. This does not appeal 
Would 
this be true if it were tea or coffee 
on your best tablecloth? Would you 
soak the tablecloth 


quickly in water? You see, you be 


to cause you any concern 


not wish to 
have differently in each case because 
you have learned something about 
the effects of different { 
tablecloths. Now, what I meant when 
I asked what your child was learning 


li suids on 


in civics was, how is his behavior 


changed through learning civics? 
For example, does he read the news 
paper more intelligently and thor- 
show interest in 


did not 


oughly? Does he 
local which 
merly interest him?” 


activities tor- 


Parents Don't Know Better 


In most cases the response is, 
“Well, | had never really thought of 
learning in that sense of the word.” 
Indeed, parents usually do not know 
better than to accept the answer that 
the child has learned nothing. 

As in so many cases, if one seeks 
information he must know how to 
ask the right questions Is not this 
ability to ask the right questions a 
fitting topic for several PTA study 
sessions during the year? 

Let us consider the conclusion that 
the child could not, if pressed re- 
spond in more analytical fashion. By 
what this 
drawn? In the capacity of director 


means was conclusion 


of curriculum and instruction, grades 


one to 12, the writer has occasion to 


talk formally and informally with 
large numbers of children. Such talks 
frequently go like this: “What are 
you learning in school, George?’ 
“Oh, lots of things.” “What do you 
mean by lots of things, George?” 
“Well, language arts, social studies 
’ know, all that 
jazz; don't you have something to do 
with making the school program? 


“What I mean is, | presume you 


mathematics, you 


come to school every day in order 
to become educated. Among other 
things, this involves getting to know 
didnt 


what you mean: 


which you always 
know.” “Oh, I see 
like today | learned about adjec 
” “Yes, George, what about ad 
“Well, 1 that 
adjectives modify nouns or pro 
“Yes "“What do you 
mean, “Go on’? They 
those othe: parts ot speech 
they?” “Yes but 
know does it 


things 


tives 
jectives?” learned 
nouns.” go on 
just modify 
dont 

George that 
this affect 
your speaking? I mean, so what if 


now 
you how 
adjectives do modify nouns?’ 

And in a majority of cases the re 
“You know, | 


too: so what?” 


sponse is wondered 


about that 
Is the End Product Defined? 


Indeed, many children can not an 


swer more analytically, even when 
pressed. The educational experiences 
planned by the school have become 
fragmented for the child. It is diffi 
cult for a boy or girl to pull the 
pieces together in terms of the ob 
jectives of the school—in terms of be 
coming an educated man or woman 
fully able to utilize the 


solution of his 


resources ot 
his culture in the 
problems. In terms of this definition 
of the educated man, one could raise 
the question Is the typical school 
program organized and taught in a 
clear to the 


learner the desired end product of 


fashion which makes 
education?” 
To overcome this situation in ow 


school system, a 15-minute period 
has been set aside at the end of each 
day in every junior-high school class 
This is not a time to get ready to 
leave school, nor is it a study period 
It is a time when teachers assist bovs 
and girls in assessing their experi 
ences during that day 

Teachers are raising the following 
kinds of questions with some rather 
startling results: 

What did you learn today 
you did not know _ yesterday? 


(Would it the reader to 


which 


surprise 





learn that many children can not re- 
call a single thing? ) 
What 


which you would classify as bad? 


happened to you today 
How can this be avoided in the fu- 
ture? What can you do about it? 
What can the school do about it? 
What today 
which you would classify as good? 
How could this sort of thing become 
a regular part of your school day? 
What did you girls learn today 
which would interest the boys? 
What did learn today 
which would be of little interest to 


happened to you 


you boys 


girls? (This question causes some 
spirited discussion. ) 

Name one way in which this day 
in school will cause you to act, speak 
or listen differently in the future 

This is another puzzler for many 
children, another implication of a 


need for the school to re-examine 


its objectives and techniques in 
terms of behavioral goals of learn- 
ing 


What will this 


evening in order to return to school 


you have to do 


tomorrow really prepared to learn? 
think 


these are extremely important ques- 


In our school system we 


raising with boys and 


> 


tions to be 
girls at the end of each school day. 
Fifteen little enough 
time to devote to such an important 
task this 
could entire 


minutes are 
Imaginative use of time 
well change the per- 
ception which some pupils hold of 
school. The most effective public re- 
media which schools have 
thei 
their teachers, not their publications. 
What girls say and do 


about their school reaches far more 


lations 
are not administrators, not 


boys and 
eves and ears than any of those, and 


the results are more direct and 


effective. 
Must Accentuate the Positive 


Tonight at the supper table dad 
ask of his child, “What 
did you learn in school today?” 
Will the answer be “Nothing”? It 
the child had 


some assessing and analyzing expe- 


will surely 


will be, unless has 
riences at the end of the school day. 
The 
than nothing. Out of all the positive 
experiences the child has had during 


answer could be even worse 


the school day, will he be able to 
recall a single one? Or will he se- 
lect experience? 
These kinds happen every Gay; and, 
unfortunately, are the easiest to 
remember! 


some negative 


740 





Instead of taking off the campaign buttons, a class can 


benefit in citizenship training if 


the teacher conducts a sensible 


study of 


Politics in the Classroom 


By JANE E. THROOP, 


| — SHOULD a teacher react to 

pupils’ questions and comments 
concerning the forthcoming presi- 
dential election? “Who are you going 
to vote for, Miss Jones?” “My father 
says he'd rather not vote than vote 
for either of the two men who are 
running,” and other such queries and 
comments will not be uncommon this 


fall in 


levels beginning in the kindergarten 


the classrooms at all grade 
Campaign buttons and posters will 
be treasured, worn, or carried even 


more enthusiastically by children 
this year than in the past due to 
the wide coverage of the campaign 
by television. 

Should a teacher say to her pupils 


“Take “Hush 


there will be no more discussion of 


those buttons off!” ol 


politics in this classroom”? A teacher 
who does is missing a valuable op- 
make 


living part of her classroom and is 


portunity to social studies a 
failing in he responsibility to give 
her pupils citizenship training 

She can capitalize on this youth- 
ful enthusiasm to help her pupils un 
how the Constitution 
provided us with free elections, the 


derstand has 
development of our two-party sys- 
tem, what a political platform is, the 
goals of the parties, the duties and 
responsibilities of the president, the 
qualifications of the candidates, and 
the responsibilities and obligations 
of a citizen in a democratic society 

It is an opportunity for the teacher 
to further the pupils’ appreciation 
and understanding of our democratic 
wav of life. It is a time to develop 
thinking at an 
to help children learn that 
a candi 


critical elementary 
level 
there is more to selecting 
date than buttons 
posters. 

Just as children are helped to be- 
come critical readers, to sort out the 


campaign and 


facts, and piece together bits of in- 
formation and then interpret, they 
can learn to think critically 
during the campaign. Television and 


more 


election into 
debates. An 


things is 


1 wspape rs ne luce 


mation speeches and 
alert teacher can use these 
Children 


guided to understand better this cu 


teaching tools can be 
from an ob 
devoid of the 


early emotionalism which is a carr 


rent top of elections 


jective point of view 
dinner-table discussions 


over trom 


at home. The teacher must be ma 
ture enough to remain impartial und 
guide the pupils’ study 

The children of today are the fu 
ture voters: this youthful enthusiasm 
that 


may he Ip them to become mor 


} 


they have now, if developed 


voters in 


de tel 


formed and enthusiastic 
the future make them 


mined to exercise their voting privi 


and 


lege when they are of age. 


Parents Might Be Influenced 


Right they 
thei parents and ne ighbors to got 


now might inspire 


the polls in November as informed 


voters instead of staving home bs 
cause of inclement weather or a dis 


like for Older chil 


dren might be organized to babysit 


the candidates 


to release mothers to go to the polls 
Because of a more informed interest 
pupils’ contributions to dinner-table 
discussions might encourage a few 
disinterested parents to get out to 
registe! November 
No child learns citizenship trom 


a book He 


demonstrate the rights and respons 


and vote this 


needs ¢ xperiences to 


bilities of a citizen in a free country 
By taking an active part in this po 
litical campaign, a pupil may se 
dramatically demonstrated the dif 
ference between the United States, a 
democracy, and the USSI 
elections are held with but on« 
didate on the ballot. 

teacher react to 


whe rr 
can 
How should a 
pupils’ questions and comments con 
cerning the forthcoming election? By 
encouraging them in every way sh¢ 
can to understand what an election 
in the United States involves 





Personal-Use Business Courses 


teach abilities which can be very valuable in later life, 


but they were never designed to produce occupational skills. 


i ey PLACE of personal-use subjects 
in the business education cur- 
riculum is clear to teachers, counsel- 
ors, and students. It is when these 
are misunderstood outside the school 
that trouble begins. When a prospec- 
tive employee claims to have had 
typewriting and forgets to qualify it 
with the word “personal,” the em- 
ployer is subsequently disappointed. 

Such courses as Personal Type- 
writing or Personal Recordkeeping 
were never designed to be used as a 
major means of making a_ living. 
Personal-use titles attached to busi- 
ness courses compare to the “do-it- 
yourselfer” rather than to the skilled 
craftsman. There are differences in 
attitudes, skills, and objectives which 
differentiate the amateur from the 
professional. 

The origin of the word “personal” 
—as related to business courses—may 
not be easy to trace; but as currently 
accepted, it means a_ beginning 
course which does not have voca- 
tional objectives. In some ways it 
can be compared to the general 
science course which precedes the 
physics or chemistry of later school 
years. 

A personal-use course may be de- 
signed to fill two purposes. A course 
such as typewriting may provide the 
student with a skill which will assist 
him in his later occupation—the way 
a pharmacist or restaurant manager 
would use a typewriter. For many 
college students personal-use type- 
writing is a distinct advantage. 

In the second instance, a personal- 
use course can be designed as an 
exploratory and guidance course, in 
which the student determines his 
interests and abilities. Much time is 
lost when students are enrolled in 
advanced business courses without 
having demonstrated their abilities 
and interests in the skill subjects. 

A number of shorthand systems 
have been devised for “personal 
use.” It would be quite serious if the 
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businessman got the impression that 
our schools are teaching shorthand 
and then found that the word “per- 
sonal” has been omitted in the 
description. Brief systems of short- 
hand, whether they are based on a 
phonetic system or on the alphabet, 
are not designed for use at high 
speeds, as needed by a secretary or 
court reporter, for instance. 

Personal-use courses in the busi- 
ness education curriculum do not 
and should not demand the time 
spent on homework that the voca- 
tional courses demand. A_ person 
who enters a vocation murt practice 
the arts which are related to that 
vocation whether they are in type- 
writing, in professional music, or in 
professional football. Homework is 
mandatory and drill is an everyday 
requirement. 

Classroom achievement standards 


in the vocational or occupational 
skills are much higher, and they 
must be attained sooner than the 
personal-use skills and knowledges. 
The personal-use courses do not 
lend themselves to the measurements 
that have been traditional in type- 
writing and shorthand. They are not 
“words a minute” courses nor can 
their production be measured in 
letters typed per hour. Personal-use 
courses and vocational courses in 
business education are both parts of 
the total curriculum, but can 
not be substituted for another and 
all persons involved should under- 
stand the differing purposes and 
objectives. 
—By Staff Members, Business and 
Distributive Education, State Board 
of Vocational Education: Robert F 
Kozelka, chief; Bernard M. Ohm and 
Patricia Mink Rath, supervisors. 
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R. V. Minton Named Legislative Chairman 


New chairman of the legislative 
committee of the Illinois Education 
Association, and a member of the 
board of directors, is R. V. Minton, 
superintendent of St. Anne Commu- 
nity High School. 
He was appointed 
by the IEA board 
of directors in Au- 
gust, when Ger- 
ald Brown re- 
signed, and will 
serve until the 
next IEA Annual 
Meeting in De- 
cember. At that 
time the Repre- 
sentative Assembly will elect some- 
one to fill Mr. Brown's unexpired 
term, which ends July 1, 1961. 

Mr. Minton has served on the leg- 
islative committee since 1955 and 
has been chairman of the subcom- 
mittee on administration and organi- 
zation for the past year. He has been 
active in his local association and is 


Mr. Minton 


a life member of the National Edu- 
cation Association. He belongs to 
the Illinois Association of Secondary 
School Principals, National Associa- 
tion of Secondary School Principals, 
Illinois Association of School Admin- 
istrators, and Illinois Schoolmasters 
Club. He is a past-president of the 
St. Anne Chamber of Commerce. 

A native of Southern Illinois, Mr 
Minton elementary 
teacher in several districts there. He 
was superintendent, teacher, anc 
coach at Watson High School; prin- 
cipal, teacher, and coach at Stock 
land Township High School; and has 
been at St. Anne since 1947. 

Mr. Minton received his B. A. de- 
gree from Southern Illinois Univer- 
sity and attended the University of 
Illinois for his master’s degree. 

Mr. Brown, who was superintend- 
ent of schools at Paris, resigned to 
go into the insurance business. He 
had been legislative chairman since 
1957. 


served as 
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Hey, there! You with the freshly-starched diploma in 
your hand! Discouraged with your first hard look at this 
topsy-turvy world? Think someone chopped out the rungs 
in the ladder of success? Think opportunity is dead? 

Don’t you believe it! Today, opportunity under Ameri- 
ca’s free enterprise system is more alive than ever! With- 
in the next few years, you'll see space travel programs 
accelerate and inspire now unheard-of products. You'll 
see standards of living go up. You'll see exciting new 
jobs created out of nowhere. 

Take our own business, for example. Oil. In the next 
few years, we know Standard Oil will create a cornucopia 
of new products and new processes. And that means 
opportunity! But it takes time, work, and study to turn 
opportunity into advancement. People who are willing 
to put forth the extra effort to prepare for greater re- 


sponsibility will find opportunity awaiting them. 

Is opportunity dead? Whenever we hear that question, 
we think of the thousands of people who won promotions 
last year at Standard Oil and the fact that most of our 
officers and directors since this company started have 
come up through the ranks. No Standard job is too big 
a target for any employee...if he listens for opportu- 
nity’s knock and is ready for it when it comes. 

Opportunity dead? Not by a long shot! 


WHAT MAKES A COMPANY A GOOD CITIZEN? One way 
to judge is by a company’s economic effect on a com- 
munity. Is it growing? Is it progressive? Will it provide 
opportunities for advancement? For the five years from 
1954 to 1959, Standard spent $1.4 billion on new facilities. 
Expenditures like these help to create new opportunities. 


a 
STANDARD OIL COMPANY Seo 


THE SIGN OF PROGRESS... 
THROUGH RESEARCH 





Do you know the procedure for 


Enrolling in the Group Insurance Plan? 


Enrollments in the group 
term life insurance program began 
Oct. 1; the enrollment period ends 
Nov. 30. The plan, whereby active 
members of the Illinois Education 
Association can purchase $2500 of 
life insurance for $10 per year, has 
attracted a great deal of interest and 
attention. 

The process involved is simple. 
If an association of IEA members 
wishes to form a life group, its 
leader or spokesman should advise 
Mrs. Daisy Calhoun, Insurance Serv- 
ice Secretary, 100 East Edwards 
Street, Springfield, of the following: 


new 


Students Enrich Programs 
By Helping Librarian 

\s part of a total enrichment program 
for seventh and eighth grades, Brook Park 
School of LaGrange Park has a Library 
Enrichment Program which is quite profit- 
able for both students and teachers. 

Pupils who indicate a special interest 
in library activities are divided into groups 
which each meet one period a week under 
the supervision of the librarian. Projects 
which the students have undertaken this 
year include monthly bulletin board and 
book displays, a catalogued pamphlet fil 
a system of sending book 
notices, and a plan for setting up displays 
sent to the library by various departments 
of the 

The 
richment 
the fundamentals of library science; 2) to 
give them actual practice in library pro- 
cedure by allowing them to work at the 
library desk during their assigned library 
pe riods and after school; 3) to direct them 
toward an appreciation of good books and 
stimulate an interest 


out overdue 


school 
four goals established for this en- 
group are: 1) to teach students 


reading; and 4) to 
Im careers as librarians. 

For small school libraries, where there 
is only one librarian and no clerical help, 
this group can learn much while doing 
various library tasks and at the same time 
re lie ve the librarian of many of the neces- 
sary clerical duties, so that he may have 
more time for reference work, cataloguing 
books, etc. 

Graduating students are well equipped 
to continue library work in high school; 
and perhaps, through this training, they 
will find outside work in the local libraries 
during their high-school years. 

—Erue. L. Purce cr, librarian, Brook Park 
School, LaGrange Park. 
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1. Name of the group (school, 
district, building, local or county as- 
sociation, or whatever association 
the group may center about). 

2. Name and address of the repre- 
sentative of the group (to whom ma- 
terials will be sent and from whom 
applications and premiums will be 
received). 

3. Number of active members of 
the IEA in the group. 

4. Number and percentage of such 
members wishing to subscribe to 
group life protection. 

Mrs. Calhoun will then send pam- 
phlets describing the insurance pro- 
gram and enough application cards 
for the local group. 

After receipt of these materials, 
the local leader will collect $10 per 
subscribing active LEA member, col- 
lect the application cards, and for- 
ward back to Mrs. Calhoun. After 
Dec. 1, the effective date of the 
coverage, Mrs. Calhoun will 
the group leader a certificate of in- 
surance for each member of the 
group who had applied. 

At least 75 percent of the IEA 
active members belonging to any 


send 


group must subscribe to the group 
life insurance program or it can not 
be made available to any members 


of the group. 


DU PAGE VALLEY DIVISION of the IEA sponsored a trip to Europe this for 


WANTED: 


Support for the State's 
Inadequate Welfare Facilities 


s $150,000,000 ¢t 
me f f 





Parents Speak Their Minds 
On Half-Day Sessions 


What problems do parents face when 
crowded conditions permit their children 
to attend school just half a day? A recent 
survey in two school districts in San Fran 
cisco found pare nts eager to air their griey 
ances 

“Children on split sessions are bored 
dissatisfied,” said one parent “They seem 
to feel a sense of defeatism, as if ‘Oh, well 
we can't be 
We're 

Television and too 
create probk ms. “My child watches tel 
afternoon. I know he shouldn't 
watch for so long, but I don’t know 
else to do with him.” 

“Parents aren't used to the idea of hav- 


expected to do good work 
half-session kids.’ ” 


miu h 


only 
leisure also 
vision all 
what 


ing to do part of the teaching job,” said 
another parent. “And that’s what happens, 
to a certain extent, when children are on 
double and are extra 
amounts of homework to make up for that 


Sessions given 
missing half day.” 

Another parent noticed, “Children have 
a sense of pressure during school hours 
During holidays and summer vacations, my 
daughter is a different child. No nail bit 
or similar symptoms 
that 


ing hand wringing 


of nervousness. Every indication is 


she is be nye rushed in school ‘ 


—Photo by Metro News Photos, Chicago 


bers and 





their immediate families. Sixty persons boarded a TWA chartered airliner July 10 for London; once 
in Europe, the participants were free to plot their own itineraries. The flight returned Aug. 13. 


Interested individuals may obtain more 


information from the man who planned the trip — Ray 


Hosteland, at York High School in Elmhurst. The project will probably be repeated next year. 


no Education 





Resources for Teachers 





New in January 


ENGLISH IN 
_ THE SECONDARY SCHOOL 


EDWIN H. SAUER, Harvard University 


¢ Discusses composition objectives and practic es and includes 
a sequential program in composition for grades 7-12. 

¢ Treats the relative merits of traditional grammar and struc- 
tural linguistics. 

¢ Analyzes traditional high school literary materials and 
practices. 

* Suggests new and exciting literary materials for the secondary 


school. January, 1961, 256 pages, $3.75 tentative 


—and outstanding recent publications 


THE TEACHING OF READING 


JOHN J. DeBOER, University of Illinois 

MARTHA DALLMANN, Ohio Wesleyan University 
“The B chapters, consisting of practical classroom suggestions 
for implementing theory, make it the most functional profes- 
sional book I have seen.” George Blocher, Nebraska State 
College. 1960, 368 pages, $5.00 


PSYCHOLOGY FOR 
EFFECTIVE TEACHING 


GEORGE J. MOULY, University of Miami 


“I know of no other text which | would expect to meet my needs 
as adequately.” Donald W. Irvine, E. Carolina College, 1960, 


368 pages, $5.50 


MODERN ELEMENTARY 
CURRICULUM, REVISED 


WILLIAM B. RAGAN, University of Okiachoma—with 
photo-comments and projects and problems by CELIA 
BURNS STENDLER, University of Illinois 

“The revised edition of Modern Elementary Curriculum is an 
improvement over what I thought was the best book in the 
field.” C. O. Robinson, University of Wyoming. 1960, 52] pages, 
$6.00 


Rinehart Education Pamphlets 

These inexpensive paperbound pamphlets ($1.00 
each) show how the best current thought on 
specific school problems can be translated into 


effective action. Titles include: 


A HANDBOOK 
FOR THE NEW TEACHER 


ARE YOU A GOOD TEACHER? 


HOMEWORK: A Guide for 
Secondary School Teachers 


THE UNIFIED CURRICULUM: 
A Case Study, Grades 7-8 


CASE STUDIES 
IN SCHOOL SUPERVISION 


USING COMMITTEES 
IN THE CLASSROOM 


TEACHING BEGINNERS 
TO READ 


TEACHING 
STUDY HABITS AND SKILLS 


HOW TO EVALUATE 
TEACHERS AND TEACHING 





Holt, Rinehart and Winston, Ine. 


383 Madison Avenue, New York 17 





SPONSORS, 


Here is the Easy 


PROVEN 


Way to Make 
Money for Your 
Organizations 


If you need extra money, use the 
EASY Manor TEXAS Fruit Cake 
Plan that is all worked out for 
you. Year after Year MORE 

and MORE Schools, Classes, 
Bands, Choruses, and other 

School Organizations have 
PROVED this plan 

which will be a 


boon to you. 


Hurry to Get 


EXCLUSIVE 


Agreement for This Proven 
Plan in YOUR Community! 


DALLAS 


MANOR BAKING CO. texas 


MANOR 
TEXAS 
FRUI 


These are the Pure Butter Batter Fruit Cakes that 
are internationally advertised and renowned. The 
folks you want to sell probably ALREADY know 
about Manor Texas QUALITY and are READY to 
buy! Industries in your community are excellent 
prospects for these Cakes that make perfect gifts 
for customers and business associates. 

If you want the EXCLUSIVE right to have this 


EASY money-raising plan in your community... 


...Mail This Coupon tcmndel 


MANOR BAKING Co., DEPT. 


P. O. Box 35005, Dallas, Texas 

Without obligation, please send me a 2 |b. Manor TEXAS Fruit 
Cake and the free Preliminary Sales Kit for us to present to 
our organization 

Name 

Street Address 

City 

Club Name 


My Title in Organization 





NAMES IN THE NEWS 
Leaders in NEA Work 


Mary LeMay 
Ottawa Township High School, has been 
named chairman of the National ( omimis- 
Education and Profes 
National Education 
Miss 


guidance director at 


sion on Teacher 
sional Standards of the 
Association. This is the 
LeMay 

Elected president of the United Business 
Association in NEA depart- 
ment, was Gladys Bahr of New 
Township High School, Winnetka 

Presidents were selected for the two 
new NEA departments idmitted at the 
1960 convention. Joseph Nelson, supervisor 


sixth year 


has served on the commission 
Education 
rier 


education for the Oregon state 
head the 
Association 


f driver 
department of education, will 
American Driver 
President of the 
School 


Education 
Association of 
Elizabeth Wil- 
library section, Los 


American 
Librarians will be 
liams he ad Supervisor 


Ange les city schools 


New Officers of IACSS 


The Illinois Association ot 
Superintendents of Schools elected as offi- 
cers for 1960-61 L. W. Hinton of Spring- 
field Clarence Blair of Belle- 
ville, vice-president; and Pauline Meyer of 


County 


president 
Petersburg, secretary-treasurer 

superintendents met with 
Office of the 
Instruction dur 


The county 
staff members of the 
Superintendent of Public 
consider such 


educational 


ing the summer to topics 
television 


National 
certi- 


as transportation 

special education 
Education Act 
statistical 


prac tices 


re porting, 
Defense 
fication 


prov tons 
computations and 


supe rvisory 


Ul Staff News 


The new dean of the College 
tion at the University of Illinois is 
G. Grace, who has been 
the New York University 
cation 1952 He succeeds B L. 
Dodds. who died last year. While 
as director of education and cultural rela 
tions for the Office of Military Government 
in Berlin, Dr 
conference on 


of Educa- 
Alonzo 
issociate dean of 
School of Edu 
since 


serving 


Grace organized the first 


inter-allied education and 
cultural 


French and British, and planned the first 


relations in Germany, with the 
European conference on comparative edu- 
cation since prior to the Nazi era. Before 
joining the staff of NYU, Dr. Grace was 
chairman of the department of education 
of the University of Chicago 
Prof. Jack W. Peltason of the 
ment of political science 
of the College of Liberal Arts and Sciences 
He succeeds Lyk H Lanic Tr, who bec ame 
vice-president and provost of the Univer- 
to Hlinois in 


depart 


was named ce an 


sity. Professor Peltason came 


1951 trom Smith Colle ge 
is the American judic ial system 

Prof. Edward F. Potthoff 
UI Bureau of Institutional Research since 
1945, died Aug. 14. He had be 


faculty for 


His specialty 
director of the 


en on the 
5 vears 

The new executive secretary of the Na 
ir whers ot 
issistant professor ot 
English He succeeds Prot | N Hook 
also of the UI English faculty NCTE 


headquarters are in Champaign 


U. of C. Names HS Principal 


Willard ] named 
principal of the Chicago 
High School and assistant professor in th 


tional Council of English is 


James R Squire 


Congreve has been 


University of 


university's department of education. For 
merly pring ipal of Von Humboldt Elemen 
tary School in Chicago, he succeeds Robert 
Ohm 
1955 


who had served in the post since 
Mr Ohm has be 


teacher 


ippointed a staff 
associate in education 
Dr. Congreve assumes his duties this fall 
with the scheduled completion of the new 
$2,500,000 University High School at Ken 
59th Street logether 


renovated 


wood Avenue and 


with the recently elementary 
schools, the new school plant will provide 
modern flexible experimental research fa 
cilities which will enable the staff to tak 
technologi« al id 


advantage of modern 


vances as they relate to elementary and 


Se ondary educ ation 


Appointments at EIU 


Martin Schaefer has been appointed di 
rector of extension at Eastern Illinois Uni 


issistant director of 
School 


came to Eastern from the 


versity He served as 
the EIU 
1958. He 
University of 

The public office of Eastern 


Illinois University has been expanded into 


since Jun 
State 


Laboratory 


lowa 


relations 


a division of regional services. It will in 
clude the high 
school visitation, as well as the information 
university publi 


offices of extension and 
service alumni SeTVICES 
cations, conference coordinating and other 
functions formerly carried on by the public 
relations office 
Asa M. Ruyk 

1956 as director 
be director of reg 


who came to Eastern in 
relations, will 
Named to 


university 


ot public 
ional SeTVICEeS 
head up the information and 
publication sections of the new division 
was Daniel E. Thornburgh, who joined the 
EIU staff last year 
public relations David T 


been acting dean of men the 


as assistant director of 
Baird 


past year, 1s 


who h is 


the new director of high-school relations 


Ruth 
head ot the departine nt | home eCcononcs 


at Eastern. She has been acting in that 
to k It 


Schmalhausen has been named 


position for a year. She first came 
in 1937. 


DATES AND PLACES 
State ACE Conference 


On Nov. 5 and 6 Southern Illinois Uni 
versity will be the location for the fall con 
ference of the Illinois State Association for 
Childhood Education. The university stu 
dent branch of ACE and the ¢ urbx 
hosts to the 
open to 


maale 
teachers branch will be group 
The conference is 
terested in the 
children 

The conte rence 


inyorns in 


welfare and education of 


theme Balanced Pr 
Children was selected fr 
Plan of Action of the Ass 
Childhood Education Intern 
plan focuses on three are 


grams tor 
the 1959-61 
ciation tor 
tional. The 
related to the association's concern for chil 
Pressures in School and Commun 


Education ind Bal 


dren 
The Beginnings of 
anced Educational Programs for Children 
Spe akers at the hack 
Maycie K. Southall of ly 
Colle ue for Teachers i 
ACEI; Herbert F Spitzer of the 
University of lowa; and ]. Murray Lee of 
Sit \ report on the progress of the I 
nois State Study of Entrance Age of Cl 
a highlight of the ifter! 


onterence 1m 
George Peal 
past president { 


State 


dren will be 


program 


Retired Teachers Plan Meeting 


The Illinois Retired Teachers \ 
tion convention will be held Oct 
Clinton Community High School. Re 
tion be gins at 8:30 a.m., with the b 
session at 10 a.m Tine 
cafeteria at | pn 

The principal spe iker for the 
is William Fitch, executive st 
the National Retired Teac 
ind National American 
Retired Persons 

Any retired teacher is « 


national 


lume he oT 


served in the 


bership in the 
te rwchers isSstin lations For inf wT mati ; 
mbership blanks, write Mrs. Marj 
4. Cook, 1912 Lincoln Street, I iunston 
For blanks for convention r 
luncheon reservations write to Helen 7 


3121 Home Avenuc 


IAHPER to Meet Nov. 17-19 


The Illinois Association for Healt 
Physical Education ind = Recreati 
hold its annual convention in Chicago N« 
17 to 19, at the Pick-Congress Hots 
theme of the Foundation 
Growth.’ 

Spe akers will include Robert S. Fle 
issistant commissioner of education « 
state of New 
of the department ot physic il education 
it the University of North ¢ At the 
eneral Friday evening stud 
from Northwestern Universi 
ot Illinois Chicago | nder I 
ite Division, George Williams | 
DePaul University, and Chicag 
Colle ue will put on demonstrati 

The Thursday 
clude Sports ¢ linics—one for w » a 
om All day Friday there will be 
section mectings In health physic il educa 
tion, recreation, and safety. The final ses 
lude Work 


shops in Elementary School \ 


mistration and 


Berwyn 


mee ting IS 


Jersey ind Celeste 
’ 
iroina 
session 


teachers 


University 


afternoon session W ill 


for men 


} 
sions Saturday morning will 





"URNS AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK 


NOVEMBER 6-12, 1960 


This year’s theme for American Education Week is “Strengthen Schools for the 60s.” The daily topics 
focus on these essential elements in stronger schools: 


Nov. 6—SERIOUS STUDENTS 
Nov. 7—INTERESTED PARENTS 
Nov. 8—ABLE BOARD MEMBERS 


Nov. 9—QUALITY TEACHERS 
Nov. 10—AMPLE FUNDS 
Nov. 11—CHALLENGING CURRICULUMS 


Nov. 12—LIFELONG LEARNERS 





Education, Secondary and College Dance, 
and Team Sports Demonstrations for Men 
and Boys 

Presiding will be IAHPER Pres. Maura 
Conlisk of the Office of the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction; Arthur Buehler of 
the Chicago board of education is the con- 
vention manager. 


The University's Role 


Educators, government officials, and 
businessmen will explore the role that 
metropolitan universities can play in their 
communities at a national conference Oct. 
28 and 29 at the University of Wisconsin 
Milwaukee campus. Conference speakers 
will include Henry T. Heald, president of 
the Ford Foundation, which 
granted the University of Wisconsin and 
Rutgers University substantial sums to 
undertake an academic attack on the grow- 
ing problems of urban areas. 

Speakers will deal with such subjects 
as bringing resources of the university to 
the community, and vice versa; the phys- 
ical relationships between city and institu- 
tion; and development of a large urban 
campus. 


IATE Plans Nov. 4-5 Meeting 


Both junior and senior high-school Eng- 
lish teachers will attend the annual meet- 
ing of the Illinois Association of Teachers 
of English, to be held Nov. 4 and 5 at the 
University of Illinois. An open house will 
be held at the new National Council of 
Teachers of English headquarters. Ban- 
quet speaker will be Harold B. Allen of 
the University of Minnesota, first vice- 
president of NCTE. The teachers will at- 
tend two discussion groups on their choice 
of topics. 


recenily 
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Art Teachers Plan Conference 


Four top art educators will be the prin- 
fall conference of the 
Association Nov. 10 
Illinois 


cipal speakers at the 
Illinois Art Education 
to 12. The meeting place is the 
Hotel in Bloomington. 

On the program will be James Watrous, 
chairman of the department of art history 
at University of Wisconsin; Norman La 
Liberte of St. Mary’s College; Gebor Pe- 
terdi of Yale University, print maker and 
author; and Misch Kohn of the Institute of 
Design, Chicago. 

The program will feature the creation of 
a huge mural, drawn and painted before 
the audience. In addition there will be a 
musical program and exhibits of art work. 
The theme of the conference will be 
“Drawing and Print Making—A Search for 
New Knowledge.” 


Experimental Education on TV 
13 will 


cover several experimental education proj- 


A television news special Nov. 


ects—team teaching in Lexington, Mass.; 
the teacher-training program at the Har- 
vard summer school; and possibly the air- 
borne TV experiment for the “Midwest, 
centered at Purdue University. 

The Columbia Broadcasting System will 
carry the one-hour show, which is spon- 
sored by General Electric. It is being 
filmed by Arthur D. Morse, who produced 
and directed the NEA documentary, “How 
Good Are Our Schools? Dr. Conant Re- 
ports.” Mr. Morse has written a book, 
Schools of Tomorrow—Today, which was 
published in September by Doubleday and 
Co., Garden City, N. Y. It is a report of 
the above educational experiments, plus 
others, to the New York state education 
department. The book sells for $1.50. 


Secretaries Announce Meeting 


The fall conference of the Illinois Asso- 
ciation of Educational Secretaries will be 
held at the LaSalle Hotel in Chicago, Oct 
28 and 29, starting with a dinner meeting 
Friday evening at which all past presidents 
will be honored. The secretaries are mark- 
ing their 20th anniversary. On Saturday 
there will be discussion groups, a business 
meeting, and a luncheon. 

Officers of IAES for 1960-61 are Mildred 
Borman of Chicago—president; Oressa Mc- 
Queen of Normal, Ola Olsen of Barrington, 
and Evelyn of Shelbyville — first, 
second, and third vice-presidents; Norma 
Winkleblack of Charleston—recording sec- 
retary; Ruth Johnson of Evanston—corre- 
sponding secretary; and Opal Shutt of 
Jacksonville—treasurer. 


Jones 


Science Literature for Libraries 


To assist school, college, 
librarians in building 
suited to their varied reader groups, the 
University of [linois Division of Univer- 
sity Extension and Graduate School of 
Library sponsoring their an- 
nual library Allerton Park, 
Monticello, Nov. 6 to 9. “Collecting 
Literature for General Reading” 
Some of the topics planned 
present state 
interest in 
fiction 


and public 


science collections 


Science are 
institute at 


Science 
is the 
are: classic S in 
of scientific 


theme 
science, the 
readers’ 
science 


progress, 
science at various ages, 
and audio-visual materials 

The fee for the institute, including nine 
meals and dormitory-style lodging, is $40 
Mail registration and payment to Institute 
116b Illini Hall, Champaign 
Make reservations early, as accommoda- 
tions are limited. Cancellations can be 


accepted until Oct. 20. 


Supervisor, 


College Day at ISNU Is Nov. 


The Illinois State Normal 
College Day for High-School Seniors is 
being planned for Friday, Nov. 11. Visit- 
with university 


University 


ing students may consult 
department heads and obtain an overview 


of campus activities and facilities 


Elementary Education Meeting 
“World 


raphy, Foreign 
will be the 
cation Conference 
University on Nov. 5 
vision demonstrations showing the teaching 
of French in an elementary school will be 
a special feature of the conference. There 
will be an exhibit of books and supplies 
for the three teaching areas. 

Speaker at the opening morning session 
will be Joseph Russell, chairman of the 
University of Illinois department of geog- 
raphy. Talking on foreign languages in the 
elementary schools will be Charles John- 
son, UI associate professor of elementary 
education. Walker Wyman, chairman of 
the division of social sciences, Wisconsin 
State College at River Falls, will be the 
luncheon speaker. 

Reservations for the 
made in advance by 
Miss Elizabeth Russell 
are $1.75 each 


Through Geog- 
History” 


Understanding 
Language, and 
of the Elementary Edu 
at Illinois State Normal 
Closed-circuit tele- 


theme 


luncheon are to be 
sending checks to 


at ISNU. Tickets 


nois Education 





IN THE HALLS OF LEARNING 
Films Help Teach Physics 


A study by the University of Wisconsin 
has shown that high-school students who 
take physics through correspondence will 
learn more of the subject if their course 
is enriched with special films. As a result 
of the study, which is being done by the 
School of Education, the UW Extension 
Division will augment all its high-school 
physics courses with the special films. 

The study was made in two of the many 
state 
cued” by the UW physics correspondence 
without 


communities which have been “res- 


They are small schools 
qualified physics teachers—but with teach- 
their 


In the com- 


course 


ers who can assist the students in 


UW correspondence courses 
munities in which courses were enriched 
by the films 


more quickly and made higher scores 


students finished the courses 
“These results are very exciting,” says 
UW Prot Walter Wittich one of the 
bers of the 
since 10 percent of the high s« hools in Wis- 


onsin do not have courses in physics 


mem- 


research committee, “¢ spec ially 


Ww hic h 


film 


to interested educators and 


ippears in a 15- 
ay iil ible 
community 
the UW Bureau of 
Madison 6, Wis 
charge ot 


The report 
muniute sound version is 
groups upon request ti 
Audio-Visual 
There is 
$1 


Instruction 


a mailing and service 


Elementary French on TV 
Parlons 


course oft 


Francais the first in-school 
offered on a 


was 


instruction ever 


national basis via television inaugu- 
rated this September over the facilities of 
it least 16 educational T\ 
country Among 


Champaign-Urbana 


stations in the 
WILL-TV in 


This revolution in the 


them is 


te whing ot a toreign language to the 
elementary grades is being sponsored by 
Louis de Rochemont Associates producers 
und documentary films. The 
series will be distributed through the 
lities of the non-profit National Educational 
Television and Radio Center 
1 network of 46 stations 
widience of 75,000,000 
Three of the program are a 
built-in teacher-preparation facility 
r'V program broad 


of educational 
taci- 


which has 
ind a potential 


features 
con- 
sisting of a 30-minute 
week and designed solely tor 
teacher 


covered during the fol- 


cast each 


the classroom to prepare her for 
the material to be 
synchronized basic dia- 


filmed in 


lowing class days 


logues and vignettes France; 


ind an integrated series of supplementary 
matter consisting of phonograph records, 
tapes, and printed materials 

30-hour first- 
affiliated 


programs 


The center is making the 
year available to its 46 
stations for only $300 each. The 


picked up by all 


course 


within 
other 


may be schools 


the range of the station with no 
payments required 

The films will be available for general 
distribution in September, 1961. Films will 


served by TV will 


serviced area to 


reach areas not and 
enable schools within the 
schedule lessons at their 


as well as to use them for repeat showings 


own convenrence 


and remedial work. 

Among the 50 members of the national 
advisory council for the program are three 
Illinois persons: Oscar M. Chute, super- 


October, 1960 


intendent of Evanston schools; Prof. Norma 
Fornaciari of Roosevelt University; and 
Prof. Boyd Carter of Southern Illinois 
University. 


More Students, Fewer Teachers 


More than 1400 students 
Monday. That’s the number added 
week to the exploding school population 
in Illinois, according to Martin H. Bartels, 
director of placement at Northern Illinois 
a close study of 


new every 


each 


University, who has mad 
national and state population statistics 

An average of 74,000 students will be 
added each year to the school population 


~NEW HORIZONS scocesion we sone you tne 
IN TEACHING  tetetet one interesting 





195 Different Sources 


New... Free 
TRAVEL 


POSTERS 


AND OTHER MATERIAL 
FOR LANGUAGE CLASSES, 
SOCIAL STUDIES, ART. 





Here’s 32 page booklet, sources 
OF FREE TRAVEL POSTERS and 
other aids. Most of the posters 
are works of art, expensive to 
reproduce, and are not sent out 
indiscriminately. So, booklet tells 
where to write, gives sample let- 
ter and result-getting approach. 
PART I OF BOOKLET lists names 
and addresses of 85 travel agen- 
cies and air and steamship offices, 
covering 54 overseas areas. 
PART II gives names and addresses 
of sources offering material and 
information on the United States. 
PART III gives names and ad- 
dresses of information offices of 
embassies and consulates of coun- 
tries having diplomatic relations 
with the United States. 
1 Use forstatistical,educational, 
economic, cultural information. 


in the state between now and 1965, Dr 
Bartels said. By 1965, the 


ber of pupils will be more than two mil 


estimated num 
lion 

By 1973 an estimated 740,000 
will be attending high school and nore 
than 78 percent of these will be « 
trated in the schools of the 
counties 

“Whil 
nois is expected to be 
the high-school enrollment for the 
state will increase only about 75 percent 
from 1959 to 1973,” Dr. Bartels said 

What about the supply of teachers? Al- 


students 


oncen 


northern 22 


the increase for northern Illi 
about 114 percent 
entire 


Ty prc al 
Attractive 
Posters . . 

of the many 
available 

to fit your 
program. 


2 Use for broadening and stimu- 
lating added interest. 


3 And the posters could also be 
used to brighten school room. 


To get SOURCES OF FREE TRAVEL 
POSTERS and Geographic Aids, as 
described —32 pages; stiff cover; 544x814"; 
another Supt. Miller publication of teacher 
aids realistically compiled with first hand 
knowledge of teacher needs; just send 
name, address and 50¢ postpaid to 
SUPT. BRUCE MILLER, 

Box 369, 

Riverside, Cal 


After a busy day 
enjoy the lively flavor of 


delicious Wrigley's Spearmint Gum. 
Gives you a refreshing little lift and 





ready there is only one teacher for every 
¢ : ; 


2.8 openings, and more than 11,000 new 
teachers will be needed in Illinois to meet 
the demand through 1965. 

Dr. Bartels’ studies show that counties 
obtain teachers from NIU (and probably 
from other institutions) in proportion to 
the number of persons they send as stu- 
dents. 

The teacher shortage is most acute in 
northern Illinois, Dr. Bartels said. “This 
populous region will need approximately 
8900 new teachers yearly for the next five 
years. Yet, area colleges and universities 
are graduating approximately 2100 a year, 
a four-to-one deficiency. 


Tests to Cover Speaking Ability 

The US Office of Education signed a 
$500,000 three-year contract with the 
Modern Language Association of America 
for the development of a new series of 
tests of language competence in French, 
German, Italian, Russian, and Spanish. 
Supported under Title VI of the National 
Defense Education Act, the series will in- 
clude the first tests of speaking ability 
ever devised with norms for use in all types 


of schools and colleges. 


Encourages Research in English 

A new research foundation has been 
established by the National Council of 
Teachers of English to support and en- 
courage needed research in English lan- 
guage and literature and similar activities 
which will improve the quality of in- 
struction in English at all educational 
levels. 

Through the foundation the council will 
be able to receive grants and gifts from 
individuals and groups who wish to en- 
courage rch — study in English 
In turn, the council will allocate the funds 
of individuals and groups for specific re- 
search projects directed toward the founda- 
tion’s main purpose. Management of the 
foundation will be vested in seven trustees 
to be nominated by the board of directors 
and elected by the council members. 


rese; 


No Discrimination in Housing 


The University of Illinois will approve 


no new privately operated student room- 


ing house unless the owner agrees to make 


its facilities available to all students with- 
out discrimination with respect to race or 
religion. The modified regulation also ap- 








School Science Equipment — 
chemicals, apparatus, 
teaching aids. 

Many available under NDEA 
— Title III. 


Set “A” — 79 pieces of the finest quality 
apparatus — ideal for elementary schools. 
$59.50 


SCIENCE KIT — Recommended by Science 
Text Publishers, ACE! and 32 State Depts. of 
Education, SCIENCE KITS are found in schools 
in every state. 

The original, complete, portable laboratory for 
elementary schools, it contains over 80 pieces 
of quality apparatus, manuals (text-correlated) 
and Blough & Blackwood’s Teaching Elementary 
Science. $39.95. 

SCIENCE KIT, JR. — Portable laboratory 
with all the equipment needed for successful 
Science instruction from kindergarten through / | 
Grade 3. Teacher's Manual of Experiments and 


Teaching Elementary Science Bulletin included. 
ACEI recommended. $21.75. 

SCIENCE KIT LAB — for the enlarged 
Science programs in elementary and junior high 


te. 


school. Sturdily constructed of maple, the cab- 
inet has a heat and chemical-resistant top; 
Stainless steel sink; plenty of storage space; 
bulletin and peg board; three electric outlets; 
4” rubber-tired, ball-bearing wheels (two 
equipped with swivels and brakes for easy 


positioning). $279.00. ut 
st) $279.00. convoume sit: 
Set “B” — 134 pieces of equipment 


selected especially for Junior H. S. use. 


<i 
$99.50 


Science Kit will save you time...effort.,.money 


@ Freight Not included in Above Prices. 


@ CURRENT Price Catalogs Available on Request. 


@ Replacement Service — send for free circulars. 


SCIENCE KIT, Inc. 


Sewing Educators Stuce 1939 a 
BOX 1 


69 — TONAWANDA, N. Y 


plies when ownership of presently ap- 
proved housing changes, but will not ap- 
ply to a house which is the private home 
of the owner and in which no more than 
three are rented. 

All undergraduate students are required 
to live in housing which has been approved 
by the University on the basic criteria of 
health, safety, and moral standards. 


rooms 


For HS Guidance Counselors 


A Counseling and Guidance Training 
Institute for secondary school teachers will 
be conducted Jan. 30 to May 27 by George 
Peabody College for Teachers in Nashville 
Tenn. 

The US Office of Education has awarded 
Peabody $88,046 under the National De- 
fense Education Act, to th« 
institute. Thirty public teachers 
will each receive $75 weekly, plus $15 
weekly for each dependent. Teachers also 
may obtain 24 quarter hours of credit 
toward the master’s degree. 


conduct 


SC hool 


Application forms may be obtained from 
the Counseling and Guidance Institute 
Box 39, Peabody College, Nashville 5 

Peabody is one of 22 colleges and uni- 
versities which will conduct such institutes 
during 1960-61. Teachers already engaged 
in counseling work are eligible, as well as 
those preparing for guidance work Some 
of the schools are offering a full academic- 
others conduct one- 


year while 


semester institutes 


Coursé 


HELPS FOR TEACHERS 


Teaching Guide on Elections 
Elections 


social studies teachers to use in encourag 
ing student interest in and study of politi 
cal events, both national and local. It con- 
tains suggestions for pupil activities in the 
the 
nominating electoral 
contains a list of up-to-date teaching aids 

The free 
from the Radio Division, Na 
tional Education Association, 1201 16th 
Street NW, Washington 6, D. C. It is 
published by the NEA and the National 
Council for the Social Studies, one of its 
departments, in cooperation with the CBS 
Ne twork 


1960 is a new publication for 


community and classroom, outlines 


and processes and 


eight-page guide is availabk 


Press and 


Television 


Foreign Relations Materials 


Two timely new publications, Africa and 
the World Today and The United States in 
the United Nations, have been added to 
the series published for the North Central 
Association Foreign Relations Project. The 
project materials are written by specialists 
international rela- 
for 
classes 


in foreign policy and 


tions and edited specifically use in 
high-school studies These 
booklets are especially suited for short self- 
contained units in the area of international 
affairs. Teachers guides are also available 
for each publication. Currently 176 Illi- 
nois schools are participating in the project 
For teachers not acquainted with the 
project, a brochure describing its purposes 
and activities is available by writing to 
NCA Foreign Relations Project, Suite 832, 
First National Bank Building, Chicage 3 


SOC ial 


*) Edu« ation 





To Study Educational Media uments issued by the Senate Committee To Study School Use of Films 


on Foreign Relations, the Rockefeller 
Two regional conferences, four surveys, Brothers Fund, the National Planning A nationwide study of the use of films 
and a filmed report on the use of new Association, the American Assembly, and ™ universities and public elementary and 
educational media have been announced the Committee on Economic Development secondary schools will be conducted by th 
by the US Office of Education. They will The association said it was being pub- University Film Foundation, Ames, lowa 
cost approximately $275,000 and will be lished to fill the public need for a readable, under a $26,380 contract with the US 
financed under Title VII of the National one-volume reference to principal US Office of Education. Federal funds ar 
Defense Education Act. The program is foreign policy questions which would be wuthorized under Title VII of the National 
Defense Education Act, a program to de- 
termine the role that 
media can play in American ¢ 


designed to broaden information on how under discussion—not only prior to the 

television, radio, motion pictures, and tape election this fall, but also by local, regicn- 

recordings may best be used in education al, and national organizations interested 

4 total of 37 such contracts have been in world affairs A survey of produ tion 

sound recording and editing 

and studio facilities availabk 
} 


du 


made with colleges and universities, state 


governments local school systems, and AWARDS AND GRANTS siabiien Ua cae - 


private non-profit organizations 
] 


One of the two regional conferences, Good Teaching Award administration, financing ind 
which will focus attention primarily upon of these resources, should be « 
the use of television, will be in Omaha and Beta Phi Mu, the international library the end of 1960 
will be sponsored by the North Central Sctenes honorary, has announced that the “ 
Association of Colleges and Secondary deadline for nominations for its third an- Business Education Awards 
nual Good Teaching Award is Nov. 15 
The award, given to a_ library-school Scholarships are available to st 
instructor for excellence in te aching in- the Ss ld of business edu he = 
cludes in honor irium ind will be pre- “ay —_* fw - 61 ve n ‘ ‘ rent 
Columbia University. Intereste: 

ents should write to Donald A. B« 
Committee on Fellowships ind Scl 
ships, Teachers College, Columbia Unive 
sitv, 525 West 120th Street. New 
for application forms. The dé 


s\« hools 


Summary of Foreign Policy 


The most recent recommendations on US sented at the midwinter meeting of the 
foreign policy, contained in studies mad Association of American Library Schools 
by the country’s major planning groups, Nominations should be sent to the Beta 
have been compiled in a 96-page paper- Phi Mu Good Teaching Award Chairman 
back booklet published by the Foreign Rose Vainstein, Library Services Branch 
Policy Association, 345 East 46th Street, US Office of Education, Washington 25 
New York 17. The booklet can be ordered D.C. Each nominee must be a full-time 
for 35 cents a copy teacher in an ALA accredited library . 

The dona issue of the associa- school; have skill in teaching methods; and Home Ec Fellowship Offered 
tion’s bi-monthly “Headline Series,” en- be understanding of students inspiring Prentice-Hall, Inc., of Englewoos 
titled US Foreign Policy: What Experts and active in the profession. Nominations N. ]., is offering a $500 fellowship 
Propose, is devoted to the recommenda- may be made by an individual or group field of home economics for 1961-62 
tions and fundamental assumptions of doc- excepting current library school classes fellowship, to be administered by 


submitting upplic itions is Dex 





THE 
MACMILLAN 
ENGLISH 
SERIES 

grades 2 to 12 

DR. THOMAS CLARK POLLOCK, 
senior author and coordinator 

Now available through Macmillan 


The Macmillan Student’s Edition 


of the Concise WEBSTER’S NEW 

WORLD DICTIONARY (for High 

Schools) and WEBSTER’S NEW WORLD 
DICTIONARY College Edition, 

+ The Macmillan Compan YY 
Atlanta, Dallas, New York, San Francisco, Chicago. 


Your Macmillan representatives are L. A. Block, Roy Huddleston, Wayne W. Raley, Jack E. Uhrig, David B. Gordon 





American Home Economics Association, 
will be available to college seniors, high- 
school home economics teachers, and other 
home economics graduates who plan a 
career in home economics education Ap- 
plication forms may be obtained from the 
AHEA at 1600 20th Street NW, Washing- 
ton 9. D.C 


AND SO FORTH 
Urges Business Cooperation 


The finest investment private business 
future of America lies in 
education declared 
Harry A. Bullis, former chairman of the 
board of General Mills and 
the Council on World Tensions 

Citing the growth of corporation support 


can make in the 
support to higher 


chairman of 


to higher education as the most encourag- 
ing single feature of current voluntary as- 
to education, Mr. Bullis 
private business to step up its aid even 
more and to form “a dynamic partnership” 


sistance urged 


with education 

In return for this support, M1 
urged educational institutions to 
cate by 
values as well as technological knowledge. 
prepare lead, he 


recommended that « ollege Ss 


Bullis 
rec ipro 
humanistic 


training Americans in 


Education must men t 
explained. H: 
and universities consider decreasing their 
summer holiday period of inactivity to step 
up the amount of training which can be 
trom facilities. He 


recommended that colleges and universi 


derived existing also 


thes become centers ot education for adult 


age groups as we ll as youth 





to understand 


and to be understood ... 
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ISNU Reports Salary Increases 


Figures compiled by the Illinois Stat 
Normal Bureau of Appoint 
ments July show salaries for beginning 
teachers took anothe1 jump this year. “W:« 
have 


University 


every reason to believe that the fig- 
ures fairly 
starting salaries in Illinois for the 
1960.” ISNI 


The average 


given are representative of 
fall of 
placement officials reported 

beginning salary for sec- 
ondary school teachers jumped $162 this 
year—from $4416 to $4578—over that for 
1959. The jump for beginning elementary 
teachers was $159, from $4366 a year ago 
to $4525 this fall 

Over a three-year pe riod salaries of be 
ginning teac hers with bac helor’s de grees 
follews in some 


had increased is special 


fields Ihe first 
1957 home 
$4192 to $4734 
$4731 


S480)! 


mentioned is tor 
$4201 to $4623 


figure 

economics 
coaching industria: arts 
$4425 to 
S4073 tk 


and spec ial education 


Voice of Democracy Contest 


\ 32-page kit with materials on the 14tl 
il et ( Democracy broad 
has been mailed t 
ind high school 

by the 
the Elects 


the 


f 





secretary of the Na- 


continues as 


G. Carr, 
tional Education 
WCOTP secretary-general, 
also held since 1952 


executive 
Association 
a post he has 


will convene In 


“Edu- 


ext year’s assembly 
New Delhi, India. Its theme 
cation for Responsibility.” 
Representing the IEA at the assembly 
Mary Hoffman, Martha Hoffman, and 
all of Chicago 


will be 


were 


Stella Kern 


Free Film on Education Crisis 


The crisis in education, today and in 
is described in the new 
Every- 


loan to 


the years to come 
“Education Is 
available for free 
and televi- 


Films, 


17%-minute film 
body’s Busine SS * 
adult community organizations 
sion stations through 


Inc., 561 Hillgrove 
Presented by The 
Aid to Education, Inc 
color and sound film shows the 


Association 


Avenue, LaGrange 


Council For Financial 

this animated 16mm 
dramatic 
changes that have taken place in America’s 
onomic life since the turn of 


a ial and er 


the century The important role of higher 
education in providing the essential train- 


ing, research, and specialized services 


nee ded in our ¢ xpanding society 1s ¢ mpha- 
sized. The problems that education will 
face in the 


and various solutions to the se probk ms are 


coming decade are projected, 


suggested 


Opportunity to Teach Overseas 


Foreign teaching posts will be open for 
United States citizens in 
schools for American children in Okinawa, 
Korea, Japan, France for 
the 1961-62 school year. The greatest num- 
ber ot 
teachers experienced in the primary grades 
High-school teachers who qualify in two 
fields will be School 
teachers of remedial read- 


Army-operated 
Germany, and 


vacancies will be for elementary 


Mmapor needed also 
librarians and 
ing in elementary 
languages in high school are 
Guidance counselors and dormitory super- 
a limited num- 


grades and of romance 


in demand 


visors will be required, and 
ber of administrative 
pected. 


openings are ex- 


Qualifications include a bachelor’s de- 
gree, teacher training, and two 
teaching experience. Salary for the 
tional staff is $4435 for the 
with additional increments for 
degree and for 30 semester 
the master’s. Rent-free living 
and round-trip transportation are provided 
by the tour of duty is 
one year. 


vears of 
mstruc- 
school year, 
a master’s 
hours above 


juarters 
government. The 


For application procedure write to 
Recruitment 
US Army 


Park 


Civilian Personnel 
Center, 1660 
Chicago 15. 


Teacher 
Office, 
East Hyde 


Support 
Boulevard 


Folder on Teacher Tours 


A new folder has been published to pro- 
mote the tour programs sponsored by the 
National Education 
operating state 
is general in nature, explaining the benefits 
and low cost of this program. For copies 
of Educational Travel Projects, write to 
the IEA at 100 East Edwards Street, 
Springfield. 


Association and co- 


associations. The brochure 


October, !960 


Russian Biology Translated 
Institute of Biological 
and publishing seven 


The American 
Sciences is translating 
Russian research journals in biology. The 
program is undertaken with support from 
the National Science 
eager that such information be more widely 
distributed to throughout the 
world. It is hoped that this material will 
aid biologists in research, prevent duplica- 
idea of the work 
by Soviet scientists in the field 
a better 


among 


Foundation, which is 


biologists 


tion of work, give some 


being don 
g 


of biology, and also bring about 


international unde rstanding scien 
tists 
Be CUuLs 


can offer 


AIBS 
fraction 


of the NSF 
the “ 
of their publication cost, with even further 


support the 
translations at a 


AIBS members and t 
Addi 
obtained from 
Washington 


price reduction to 


academic and non-profit libraries 
tional information may be 


AIBS at 2000 P Street NW 
6.D. C 


Aid for Rural Libraries 


President 
recent bill will extend federal 
library to June 3t 
1966 Library Ser 
ices Act provides virtually the same 
500.000 federal 


Eisenhower's signature 1 
aid for rural 
service for five years 
This extension of the 
as the 
wiginal act, including a $7 
ippropriation to be matched by the states 
for extension of rural library service. The 
new version eliminates the 


carry-Over pro 


vision for appropriation ot funds und puts 


them on a fiscal year basis 


A Complete Geography Program... 
THE COMMUNITY WHERE YOU LIVE 


by Mary Lusk Pierce and Euphrosyne Georgas 


This introductory text in Allyn and Bacon’s Stull-Hatch Geogr: uphy 
Series expands the child’s understanding of democratic living—at 


home, in school, and in the 


community. 


OUR WORLD TODAY SERIES 
(the Stull-Hatch Geographies) 


revised by Harold D. Drummond 


A Journey through Many Lands (1960) 
Journeys through the Americas (1960) 
The Eastern Hemisphere (1961) 


Every effort has been 


made 


in these new revisions to present 


geography as a vital force in the development of nations. The 
important new map program, including Jeppesen natural-color and 
black and white relief maps, natural region maps, and views of the 


Geophysical relief globes, provides a 


firm basis for the course 


OUR WORLD AND ITS PEOPLES 


by Edward R. Kolevzon and John A. Heine 


revised for 


Newly 


1960 and including such recent events as the 


opening of Brazil's new capital, the independence of Somalia and 


Cameroun in Africa 
tifully 


geography. 


Representatives: 


and the Seven-Year Plan in Russia 


illustrated book gives emphasis to the 


this beau 


human side of 


Bernard J. Carter, 461 Miller Drive, Elgin, Illinois 

Robert Krones, 2N-776 N. Willow Street, Elmhurst, Illinois 
Robert Rich, 814 Sunset Street, Sullivan, Illinois 

Ben Leavitt, 608 Grant Street, Canton, Missouri 


Consultant: Margaret Lennox, 2868 Brookside Drive, Route No. 3, Box 88X, Elgin, Illinois 


he ALLYN AND BACON, INC. 
310 West Polk Street, Chicago 7, Illinois 





UNICEF Sells Christmas Cards 


Artists from many countries have coop- 
erated with UNICEF (United Nations 
Children’s Fund) for the past 10 years to 
create attractive Christmas which 
offer glimpses of other cultures and new 
approaches in art. Proceeds are turned 
into UNICEF aid for needy children and 


mothers. 


cards 


offered in this year’s 
and the from last year 
are also being made available. Each card 
bears the message “Season’s Greetings” in 
the five official languages of the UN. The 
blank inside, 
for note cards. Most of the 
cards sell for $1.25 for a box of 10. For 
an illustrated brochure, write to US Com- 
mittee for UNICEF, Greeting Card De- 
partment, United Nations, New York. 


Five cards are 


series, designs 


cards may also be ordered 


to he used 


NEA Films Available 


The following new films and filmstrips 
produced by the National Education Asso- 
ciation are available to schools through 
the Professional and Public Relations De- 
partment, Illinois Education Association, 
100 East Edwards Street, Springfic ld. 
Teacher .. . An Active Political 
Citizen” is a 10-minute color filmstrip 
by the NEA Citizenship Committee urging 
teachers to accept the rights and responsi- 
bilities of political citizenship. 

“Watch Out for Ollie,” the 
NEA film, tells about one man’s 
with a bond 


Every 


IEA- 
involve- 
28 


new 


ment school issue. It is 


minutes long 


A “film-o graph” from the NEA Com- 


Finance is called 
Better Schools?” It 


on Educational 
America Afford 


13% minutes. 


mittee 
“Can 
runs for 

“Directions for the Future,” a 25-minute 
filmstrip, was produced for the NEA De 
partment of Elementary Principals and is 
concerned with planning instructional pro- 
grams for the space age. 

The NEA Travel Division has produced 
a 28-minute film, “The Big Class 
on how teachers who travel bring 


knowledge back to the 


color 
room,” 
their new 
room. 
“NEA Convention Highlights—1960,’ 
full-color filmstrip, contains 77 pictures o 


class 


activities Accompanying it are 
a script for the 16- to 20-minute 
alized report and printed background ma 
terials 

Many other films, skits and plays 


convention 
pe rson 


ind 
printed materials for professional associa- 
tion work are listed in the 1960-61 Pri 
fessional Aids booklet distributed by the 
IEA public relations department. ; 


Forum on Antiques 


An annual midwest forum on American 
with nationally known spe ikers 
American decorative arts, will be 
Henry Ford Museum, Dear 
in early November. The forum 
a pe riod of sev 


in luce 


antiques 
the 

launched at 
born, Mich 
will be prog! umed over 
days. Morning 


various 


on 


will 


relating to 
I 


eral sessions 


lectures subjects 
American antiques. Afternoons will be « 
voted to study tours of the Ford Museum 
and adjoining Greenfield Village. Visits t 
several outstanding local private collections 


scheduled. 


on 


also will be 


THEY TOOK THE HAND 


JAM WRITING 


She's correct! By demoting the 
hand in “handwriting” and 
making this term obsolete, THE 
NEW | LEARN TO WRITE (and 
its predecessor | LEARN TO 
WRITE) firmly establish writing 
as a language arts subject. 


Our sensible solution to writing emphasizes... 
. « « improvement through thoughtful, meaningful prac- 


tice 


» «the individual through a growing learning inde- 


pendence 


ee « interest through challenging, stimulating content 


Hove you examined THE NEW | 
LEARN TO WRITE? There's a complete 
64-page workbook for each grade 
level. Request your copy with complete 
information. No charge, of course, 


E. C. SEALE & COMPANY 


Incorporated 
Dept. C-!, 1053 East Fifty-fourth St. 
Indianapolis 20, Indiane 


Meeting: 11:15 a.m., 1960 

Bradley University, Peoria. 

Pres. Audra May Pence; direc- 

Cook, Virgil Helms, Murvil 
Abell, Gerald R 

Watters; IEA staff 

and Wilfred 


Aug. 18, 


Present 
Florence 
Theodore L 
William A. 
members Irving F. 
|. Goreham 
Business he 
ft its June 29 


from Presid 


tors 
Barn Ss, 
Brown 
Pearson 


bo urd approve d minutes 


meeting received 


reports 
nt Pence and chairmen of the 
governing committees; accepted reports on 
ine mie rs! ip ind finance > fie ld service, and 
FTA 

It accepted with regret the 
of Mr. Brown as chairman of the IEA leg- 
islative ind member of the 
board of and appointed R. \V 
Minton of St. Anne to succeed Mr. Brown 
until the of the IEA Repres« nta- 
Assembly in December. The 
icceptance by ill 


financial status 


resignation 


committe 


directors 


meeting 
tive board re 
ceived whe 


had been 
membe rship on the Illinois TEPS Commis- 


reports of 
ippointed or re appointed tc 


sion 
Mr 


with 


Pearson reported on his meeting 
the Helen K Memorial Fund 
1ittee relative to fund's be ing ad- 
ministered by Illinois Normal 
He also the 
visit of an FHA representative to 
FHA operation in the teacher home field 

The board discussed with Carl Etherton 
president of the Lake Shore 
resolution submitted by that division rela 
tive to the proce 
ussociations with the IEA. 
ferred until the S« | tember board meeting 
further study 


Ryan 
the 
State 


reported on 


con 
Uni 
versity planned 


dis uss 


Division 


} 


iffiliating local 
Action was de 


lure s tor 


pt nding 
Tl 
rT 


counting 


board ipproved consolidation of ac 
proce lures and simplific ition oO 
the state Il 


the ippointment ( 


disbursement vouchers itn 
office 


Mr 
sible 


' 
{ 
I 


and ippl ver 


Goreham as the person to be respon 


for centralized purchasing of supplies 
It received letter from the 


of the Paris board of education « xpressin 


president 


“excellent services and 
of the Hllinois Educa 
tion Association,” and for the 
dered by Mr the 
tendent, as chairman of the IEA legislative 
committec 

The board approved the naming of 10 
persons from the east central section of the 
the Gov 
Youth Fitness. It 
considered a letter received by Miss Pence 
from Margaret Stevenson relative to a new 
international relations project in which 15 
Jordanian students will come to the United 
States for study, one of whom will attend 
Blackburn College. It is hoped that this 
student will be invited to homes, service 
clubs, classrooms, and educational meet- 


appreciation of the 
valued leadership 

services ren 
Paris 


Brown superin 


state as IEA representatives to 


ernor’'s Conterence on 


ings. 

It approved extending an invitation to 
the Illinois NEA directors to meet with the 
IEA board of directors on Sept. 9 and with 
the IEA board and the division presidents 
on Sept. 10. 

In response to a letter from Governor 


lie Education 





Stratton, the board endorsed support of the 
welfare bond issue; it authorized the ex- 
ecutive secretary to ask the governor 
to send similar letters to statewide organ- 
izations requesting support for the Univer- 
sities Bond Issue. It received a letter from 
Eric Johnson expressing appreciation of 
the Universities Bond Issue Committee for 
IEA and division contributions to the ex- 
pense of the committee. 

The board authorized the executive sec- 
retary to invite T. M. Stinnett to speak at 
the IEA Annual Banquet. 

It received reports on the Ada Whité 
tenure case and on the settlement of the 
|. B. Munson and Loy Lovitt cases. It ap- 
proved a motion declaring the Munson and 
Lovitt cases closed 

It appointed Mr. Helms as the IEA rep- 
representative on the NCATE visitation 
committee at Monmouth College; ap- 
pointed Mr. Barnes as IEA delegate, with 
Goebel Patton as alternate, to the Illinois 
Council on Guidance; and authorized the 
executive secretary to appoint an IEA 
staff member, or staff members, to repre- 
sent the IEA at the Sept 22 conference 
on the subje ct of an appointive state super- 
intendent and state board of education 

The board approved the employme nt of 
Mrs. Daisy Calhoun on the IEA staff as 
insurance service secretary beginning 
Sept. 15. It appointed Theodore L Abell 
as the IEA representative to the Rural 
Education Conference 

It approved resolutions of condolence 
to be sent to Dr. and Mrs. Claude E. Vick 
and their daughter, Mrs. Dean Febus, in 
respect to the accidental death of the 
daughter's husband, Dean Febus; and to 
Mrs. Potthoff because of the death of her 
husband, Dr. Edward F. Potthoff, director 
of the Bureau of Institutional Research of 
the University of Illinois 

The meeting adjourned at 3:30 p.m, 


> 


Meeting: 8:25 p.m., Sept. 9, IEA head- 
quarters Springfie Id 

Present: Pres. Audra May Pence; direc- 
tors Murvil Barnes Florence Cook Theo- 
dore Abell, Virgil Helms, R. V. Minton, 
William Watters; NEA directors Walter 
Albertson and E. H. Mellon; IEA staff 
members Irving | Pearson, Wilfred | 
Goreham, Francine Richard, W. Stewart 
Williams (the last two part time 

Business: The board approved the min- 
utes of its Aug. 18 meeting; received re- 
ports from President Pence, chairmen of 
the governing committees, NEA directors, 
and field service; received minutes of the 
meetings of the TEPS Commission and of 
the division and affiliate presidents 

Mr. Williams and the NEA directors 
lise ussed plans for a series of membership 
promotion meetings 

The board authorized the association 
membership and finance committee to 
study standards for membership. It au- 
thorized the IEA staff to prepare a bro- 
chure on IEA achievements, services, and 
needs 

The board received a report from Mr 
Pearson on conferences held with Gover- 
nor Stratton and Judge Kerner about finan- 
cial needs of schools and revenue reform, 
and also a report on statements prepared 
for the platform committees of the Repub- 





© ample, well selected textual material 
@ numerous illustrations 
© Teachers Editions, tests, grading charts 


Grade 1 Do You Know 

Grade 2 Things Around You 

Grode3 You Find Out 

Grade4 The World About You 
Grade S This Earth of Ours 

Gradeé Learning To Use Science 
Grade 7 Exploring Our World 
Grades S¢ ientific Living Today 
Grade? Modern General Science 

~~ Biology, T he Science of Life 


Sdooet Chemistry 





™ Steck Company 


PUBLISHERS, P.O. BOX 16, AUSTIN 61, TEXAS 








. BEGINNING DICTIONARY 


race 4 


Build the dictionary habit with dictionaries 
your pupils can and will use. 
There's a 


THORNDIKE- 
— BARNHART 


DICTIONARY 


cos 7 DICTIONARY 


to give every child the language 

help he needs at each stage of 
ae his development from Grade 4 
DICTIONARY through high school. 


4 
Grade 7-8 


SCOTT, FORESMAN 
AND COMPANY 


Chicago 11 Atlanta 5 Dallas 2 
Palo Alto Fair Lawn, N.J 








Representatives: Leo Bryant, Rush Darigan, N. A. Engle, W. D. Crawford, J. H. Cummings 
CHICAGO and COOK COUNTY: A. Corbin, J. R. McCullough, Dean Woters 
Consultants: Marjorie Hogan, Carolyn Wilcox 











Wonderful new idea 
for decorating classrooms 


CHILDREN'S 
POSTERS 


ST. 


SET OF 12 
$10 


POSTPAID 


2 ft. x 3 ft. 


Lithographed on fine quality heavy- 
weight paper in full glowing color 
CHOOSE FROM THESE 12 SUBJECTS OR 
ORDER COMPLETE SET AND SAVE $2 
MOTHER GOOSE * FAIRY TALES * CIRCUS 
CHILDREN OF OTHER LANDS 
ALICE IN WONDERLAND © ANIMALS AND ALPHABETS 
AMERICAN REVOLUTION © WINNING THE WEST 
BALLET © HISTORY OF SHIPS 
HISTORY OF FLIGHT 
HISTORY OF MILITARY UNIFORMS 
We unconditionally guarantee that the 
quality of art and printing in every 
poster will more than meet your 
expectations. Send check or money 
order 


CHILDREN’S POSTERS 


217 SOUTH FIRST STREET 
SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 











GIVE 
THE 
UNITED 
WAY... 


through your 
UNITED FUND or 
COMMUNITY CHEST 


help more people... 


save more lives... 








lican and Democratic parties. It approved 
a list of eight IEA members residing in 
the east central section of the state as IEA 
representatives to the Governor's Confer- 
ence on Youth Fitness. 

The board appreved the 
of Mrs. Sue The.npson as secretary in the 
public relutions department, and agreed 
that the board meeting of Jan. 27 
would be held in Chicago, and the meet- 
ing of April 21 and 22 would be held in 
Springfield. It reappointed Miss Beatrice 
Allen and Mrs. Elizabeth Kramer 
gates to the Illinois Conference on Legisla- 
tion, subject to their approval 

The board received a report on organ- 
ization of the coordinated for the 
Illinois Reading Service, and an announce- 
ment of an addition being planned for the 
Reading Service building. 

It received a report that an additional 
$47,000 had been received from the Sha- 
mel estate for the Teachers Home Fund 

The board received a report from Edi- 
tor Francine Richard on the cost of pub- 
lishing Epucation during 1959- 
60 and voted commendation of Mrs 
Richard and Joan Truckenbrod for excellent 
work done in editing ILLino1ts Epucation 

The board approved new budget recom- 


employment 


and 28 


as dele- 


board 


ILLINOIS 


mendations prepared by the executive sec- 
association 
It con- 
sidered and approved amendments to the 
IEA Staff Retirement Plan, and author- 
ized Mr and the staff 
advisory to explore th 
bility of qualified 
counsel to 
in the staff retirement reserve 

The board approved a proposed amend- 
ment to Article IV of the IEA constitution 
for submission to the Representative As- 
tentative outline of 
Policies, Rules, 


retary, for submission to the 


> a 
membership and finance committec 


Pearson retirement 


committee PoOssi- 
securing investment 
assist in the investment of funds 


account 


sembly. It received a 

“Board of Director 

Regulations.” 
The meeting 


and 


adjourned at 1:18 a.m 


Wicrrep | 
Secretary 


Gori HAM 
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Ts4qsTo NS 


i Ghee oe 


nouncements by the manufactur- 
products which we believe will be of 
Thia listing should not be 
by the editor. If 
locality 


Thesg 


ers of new 


are a 
interest to educatora 
construed as a recommendation 
unable to find these producta im 
ILLINOIS EDUCATION and 
vation will be for 


your 
your request 


warded to the 


write to 
for further infor 


manufacturer 


Laboratory has a 


f lassroom 


Hamilton Language 
station for centralized 
Multichannel system permits in- 
structor to teach than one language 
at a time. It accommodates a 
tape recorders, record players, radio tuners 
connected into the 


( onsole 
‘ ontrol 
more 
variety of 


all of which may be 


console for a wide variety of 


Silent 
positions are features 


programs 
and intercom switch 


A three- 


instructor to as- 


monitoring 
way section- 
alizing switch enables the 
sign any individual student position to one 
student cu- 


program sources. The 


be en engineered for maximum 


of three 

bic le Ss have 

quieting 
Webster Electric Co. 


introduces a com- 


BURTON HOLMES 


Travel aes oun 


COLOR SLIDES 


Photographed by Academy-Award winning 
Andre de la Varre Producer -Director, 
Burton Holmes Travelogues 
SETS OF SO VIEWS —free Title, End slides, 
6 page printed script— $12.50 postpaid 
*% Choose from 
e@Engiand Round-about London e Austria 
e The Alps e@ India-Southeast Asia 
@ Holland e Venice-Daimatian Riviera 
e@ Enchanting Byways of France 
SETS OF 25 VIEWS —free Title, End slides, 
complete printed script— $7.$0 postpaid 
% Choose from: ¢ Northern Italy ¢ Naples 
@ Florence @ Denmark @ Moorish Spain 





FREE FILLE BOX 
— with order of 
$12.50 or more, ™~ 
Holds 100 sides 





Send check 
or money order to: 


BARTLETT RESEARCH, INC. 
208ertiett Ave., Dpt.12, Det. 3, Mich. 


Send 25c for complete illustrated catalogue 
and sample slide 
Mich. orders add 3% sales tax 


PEPE EEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEESEEEES 
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Invites you to raise money 
by selling his delicious home 
style candies. 12 deliciously 
different confections at 
reasonable prices. Send for 
his beautiful, natural color 
catalog free. 

NO RISK « NO MONEY NEEDED 
WE PREPAY FREIGHT 
———— MAIL THIS COUPON TONIGHT — — — — 

SIMS & CO. Dept. A-54 

6007 OGONTZ AVE., PHILA. 41, PA 
Please send my free Carl Hummel catalog 
Name 

Addrens 

City 


Or gamzation 





ee ae, f 
| SELL VINTEX PRODUCTS | 


Schools all over the country ore piling up BIG 
TREASURIES by selling the Vintex top quality 
nationally known household cloths. Choice of 10 
items—money bock gvorantee, Write for full 
details and sample dish cloth to 


VINE ASSOCIATES, BEVERLY 96,.N.J. 


Serving notional organizations for over 30 yeors 























=n ane 
° EUROPE 


SOUTH AMERICA 
AROUND THE WORLD 
TRAVEL AT ITS BEST 
FOR OVER A DECADE 


— UNIQUE FOR VALUE — up 


An organization set up solely to care for the special needs 
of the intelligent traveller, we bring you the magic of 
tue ambiental way of learning, based on the realization 
that years of book study cannot compare with a flash of 
fundamental understanding — of the battle of 1066, as 
it comes to you, looking down a gentile green slope near 
Hastings—of the ineffable glory of Hellenic art, as you 
stand on the Acropolis 
ol 


The tours we offer, created by people who have made this 
their lifetime endeavor, will help you to get a hundred 
times more out of each day and each dollar you invest in 
your summer abroad—to enrich your thinking and feeling, 
to return a better teacher and a happier being. Each is a 
carefully planned sequence of meaningful and enjoyable 
experiences—each different from ali others—a glowing 
reward to you for the hard work you do through the long 


winter months j 


Earn academic credit in Art, Education, Geography, His- 
tory, Home Economics, Humanities, Languages, Literature, 
Music, Sociology—or enroll as an auditor. Visit two or 
three countries only—take a course at one of Europe's 
famous universities—or roam the Continent from Lisbon 
to Moscow, from the Fiords to the Bosphorus, exploring 
ancient walled towns and great capitals, relaxing on sea- 
shores and in the Alps. Go for 4 weeks, 6 or 9. Go by 


ship, or fly by jet | 


Enjoy the company of likeminded people in a congenial 
group led by an educator of experience, ability. Travel in 
comfort, stay in fine hotels, delight im the delicacies of 
regional cuisines. Meet teachers, make new friends in 
many lands, talk with interesting nationals, see plays, 
hear concerts, operas. Plan on doing this next summer 
Write NOW for information 


STUDY ABROAD 








250 WEST 57th ST., NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 


1,000,000 have sent for it! 
ri Mail 


Coupon 
for 


Your 




















SAVE 
on over 
30,000 
famous-make 
items 


1961 Electronics 
CATALOG 


full year's FREE SUBSCRIPTION to 
all other Radie Shack catalogs! 


plus 


Seve up to 50% on the lotest and best 
in electronics: Stereo, Hi-Fi, Hom Redie, 
Transistors, Test Equipment, Kits & Ports 


Pay os you eorn on Radio Shock's Easy 
Budget Plan — low os $2.00 down; or 
epen a Monthly Chorge Account. 


You get fost, eccurote service. Every 
order processed same doy received. Sot- 


isfaction gverenteed of money back. 





— ee ee ee eee eee ee 
Radio Shack Corp Dept. 60K34 
730 Commonwealth Ave., Boston 17, Moss 
Send latest Electror stalog «plus 
fo FREE, 





every new issue 
Name 
Address__— 
Post Office 


or Cit Zone State 
ee 


! 
' 
I 
1 
! 
I 
J 
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plete tape -teaching laboratory. It consists 
of a monitor panel, a power panel, a pro- 
gram panel, tape recorders, microphones, 
and headsets. It can teach up to nine dif- 
ferent 
teach from six to 54 or more 
ing any period. All components of the 
laboratory are compatible in sound, size 
color, and method of installation. The 
“package” allows three different methods 
of teac hing: the student may select his own 
teaching program; the instructor may select 
for the student; or the 
himse lf ~ The company’s authorize d serTvict 


lessons at the same time and can 


students dur- 


student may “teach 


stations are within the immediate call of 


inv hool The Sallie syste m can be used 
for paging or music distribution. Instructors 
can test students by recording their oral 
work on tape 
signed for installation in 


equipment racks or in custom cabinets 


Major components are de- 
standard EIA 

Instructional Material Centers, which are 
movable from room to room, were made 
under the direction of Dr. Roy Edelfelt 
director of the Instruction Material Center 
of the College of Education at Michigan 
State University. The equipment has been 
examined and evaluated under actu il fic ld 
conditions. There are several models of the 
IMC units which can be easily adapte d to 
display most types of instructional mate 
With the use of pegboard wire 
hangers, the IMC unit can act as 
plete supply and storage cabinet for shears 
instruction booklets 


rials 
a COM>- 
crayons, water colors 
etc The center has its own storage 
behind the display area. The 
made of hard white maple, finished in light 
Tapioca Tan and trimmed with matching 


spac t 


units are 


plastic molding. The shelves are finished 
in Coral Shrimp. The units ar equipped 
four ball-bearing casters, two 
of which brakes; 10 brass anti-tilt 
100 Freedman Art 


with large 
have 
rods and fittings and 
craft Divider Pin Sets 


Low-Power Microscope, with an erect 
image feature unusual in low-cost instru 
ments, is proving the ideal introduction to 
secondary 


microscopy im elementary and 


Students can view subvisual detail 


schools 
on grains of sand, rocks and mineral speci 
crystals, yeasts and 
anything .001 of an 


image feature 


mens, insect wings 


molds, iron filings 
larger. The 
allows students to see specimens correctly 
as to top and bottom, and as to left and 
right. It focuses with rack and 
Since all the achromatic 
there is no disturbing effect on 
the field. In its lowest position the micro 
scope is about 8% in. tall, and in its highest 
position, 13 in tall. Weight, about 4 Ibs 
Priced at $19.95 postpaid 

A scale-model kit of the Allison 

has been approved 
Defense Education Act for 


mechanical drawing, and 


inch of erect 


‘ isily 
pinion lenses are 


“rainbow” 


rop jet 
aircraft engine under 
the National 
use in science, 


enginecring classes im yUnIOT high school 


through college The 16-in plastic model 
has all working parts and is available in 
manually operated $4.98) or battery pow- 
ered ($5.98) sets. Hinged pan ls permit 
moving parts. Mov able 


varies propeller pitch. 


observation of the 
spinner assembly 
There are also kits for an atomic 
plant, rockets, sailboats, sports cars, etc., 
available in hobby and department stores. 
A catalog showing these models is avail- 


able for 10 cents. 


powe r 


Best idea 
ever for 
Fund Raising 


Stuckey’s “Sweet Set-Up” making 
money for schools everywhere! 


MAKE MONEY LIKE THIS—quickly, easily! 
Candy sells itself” ... “sold out with 
in three days” . “planning a repeat 
sale for next year”. These are typical 
of comments reaching us every day 
from all over the U.S.A 


Similar successes are being scored 
by hundreds of school groups with sales 
of Stuckey’s famous Pecan Log Rolls 
in Picture-Personalized boxes. Wraps 
bear picture of your band, team, class 
Idea works like magic 
ily at $1 from special “Sales-Maker” 
carrying cases. Generous profit. No ad 
vance cash; pay after sale. Mail cou 


pon TODAY for all details 


Si lackeys 


Fund Raising Div 
EASTMAN, GEORGIA 


Boxes sell read 


STUCKEY’S, INC 1LL-10/60 

At no obligation send full details your 
“Sweet Set-Up” Fund Raising Plan. We wish 
to raise 


Eastman, Ga 


$ 
Nome 
Address 
City 


School 





Approx. no. students who will sell 





BUDGET-WISE TOURS 
OF EUROPE 


Our tenth anniversary folder describes 
our inclusive circle tours, planned espe- 
cially for the teaching profession, depart- 
ing and returning within normal summer 
vacation, 


GRAND 56 days in Europe, 19 countries $1360 
CORONET 37 days in Europe, 12 countries $1160 
NORTH STAR 33 days in Scandinavia and 


Britain 

43 days North Cape cruise and 
land tour, |! countries 

49 days in Europe, |4 countries 
with Portugal, Spain, Greece $1595 


$1195 


VIKING $1295 


OLYMPIAN 


Round-trip tourist class ship and all Euro 
pean expenses included. Tours expertly 
conducted. Very early registration re- 
quired for June departure. 


Sesh 


rave Organization 
DITTMANN BUILDING 
Northfield, Minnesota 


LOANS BY MAIL 


You can borrow $50 to $600 for 
ANY purpose . . entirely by 
mail from an old established 
company. No co-signers. Com- 
plete privacy. Take up to two 
repay. Men 


alee 





years to women U.S MAIL 
with steady income eligible to 
apply. Mail coupon. We will 
send free loan application in 


plain envelope. 


AMERICAN LOAN PLAN 


City National Bidg., Omaha 2, Nebraska 
Dept. 1E-100 Amount Wanted $ ___ 
NAME _ scenes 
UTED * cincdcutnitinainas . 

city STATE 
OCCUPATION AGE 


a 











Husband's or wife's o 














Before you buy any books 

school library, send for 

CATALOGS Books for 

Vit pie’ (Elementary) and 

ON REQUEST mers oe o0ls 

J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
Sc hila 


he Library Dept., P 5, Pa 
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IMARKS OF MERIT 
PICTURE LANGUAGE MARKING 

WITH RUBBER STAMPS... 
. pils’ pride, desire te in 


pi prove 


R FREE 


RE f 


SUMMIT INDUSTRIES 
P O. BOX 607 + Highland Park, if 


Teachers of PHONICS get results with— 


THE PHONOVISUAL METHOD 
KINDERGARTEN—PRIMARY—REMEDIAL 


ILLUSTRATE TEDAT 


Write for detail 


Phonovisual Products, Inc., Dept. T 
P.O. Box 5625 Washington 16, D.C 


CRAFT curistmas 





1960 Catalog Free. if You Have on Hand 
Ask For Special CHRISTMAS FOLDER 
CLEVELAND CRAFTS CO 
Ay : Ea 


itt, New ¥ 








To obtain further information or to order these 
classroom materials, write to the individual 
addresses given. 


Films 


Universe. 28 minutes, black and white 
$130. ($7, rental fee) “A journey through 
space, beyond the solar system you know 
into far regions of the sky now perceived 
by astronomers.” You see the pockmarked 
moon, the rings of Saturn, etc. Animation 
and special effects give shape to theory 
showing what the mind of man has already 
conceived. The film has 
at two international film festivals. Preview 
and purchase prints available from the 
National Film Board of Canada, 680 Fifth 
New York 19; rental prints from 
Films, Inc 614 Davis 


receive d aw ards 


Avenue 
Contemporary 
Street, Ev 

Long Journey West—1820. 16 
olor ($150) or black and white 
A 12-year-old boy narrates the 78-day trip 
by his family Massachusetts to Illi 
nois Recommended for intermediats 
grades, the film portrays the difficulties of 
hallenge ot 


were 


anston. 
minutes 


(349 


from 


1 new trontie 
shot in New 
vilal ke 


Indian Uni ersity 


travel and th 
Some of the scenes 
Salem State Park 
Audio-Visual ¢ 
Bloomington, Ind 

Country School. 16 minutes, black 
Free lo Filmed in a 
school in Mason ( Ilinoi 


the varied tasks 


Preview prints ay 
enter 


white 
ounty 
on she 

st pert rm and the clos 

nships Audio-Visua 

ition Depart Western Illinoi 


versity, M ml 


The Ocean of Air. 13% mim 
bin 


] rn 
( re raphy 
ture introduce 


il photo; 


es, dust 

d its effects 
.. Preview prints 
World Film 


it, 1445 Park Avenue, New Y 


Filmstrips 


An Introduction to 


Rubber. 5 
, ' 


} 
] f 





Instructional Records 














for Primary Grades TYTT MT TL 
Elementary Grades RTWER RECORDS 
High School Grades 





Box 1E, Freeport, N.Y 
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WHAT'S NEW IN HANDCRAFTS? 


Up-to-the-minute project kits and supplies for all 
crafts, skills. Leather, metal, mosaics, baskets 
etc. Top quality guaranteed. All price ranges 
Complete stocks. Prompt, accurate shipment 
Leading school supplier for 25 years. New illus 
trated catalog rushed to you FREE 


J. ©. LARSON COMPANY 
Dept. 1109, 820 S. Tripp, Chicago 24, Ill. 





RAISE MONEY... 


schoo! projects Easy Dignified. 
No Investment—No Risk 
For “no-obligation” information write 
STM-1 Mason Candies, Box 549 


Mineola, L.I., N.Y. 





OVAL & KOSTER, INC. 
Creators of Diplomas since 1896 


For information and samples write 


700 W. Washington St. 
Indianapolis 4, Indiana 


s 


see the usual plus Russia, Scandinavia 
lavia and N. Africa. A different trir 
t who don't want to be 


Budget 








We'l 


the young in sf 
herded around. Also shorter trips 


Price@. EUROPE SUMMER TOURS 


255 Sequoia, Box asadena, Ca 


T. A. FOLEY LUMBER CO. 


Lumber for Schools 


‘ 
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Chemistry 


Matter, Energy, and 
Chemists As 
Avenue NW 
Illustrated. 50 pages 


Change. Manufacturing 
oclation In 1825 


Washington 9%, D. ( 


Price, 50 cents 


Connecticut 
1960. Paper 
quantity 
rates 

book- 


Visors 


Emphasizing chemical principles, this 


et for 


ontains many 


elementary teacher and supe 
elementary level experiments and 
the teacher It en- 
children’s help in 
working out 
kinder- 
fourth 


background material for 


ourages enlisting of the 
performing the 
‘thers. There are two 
garten through third 
through sixth grades \ 
periodic bibliography are 


experiments and 
categorie for 
grade and for 
glossary, a 
table, and a included 
in the appendix 

Modern High-School 
mended Course of Study, 
Bureau of Publications, 7 
lumbia University, New York 2 1959 
Price, $1.50 


extensive 


Recom- 


Pierce 


Chemistry: A 
Edward F 
achers College, Co- 
7 Paper- 
bound. 109 pages 

Besides 
description of a 
book emphasizes the lack of modern theory and 


providing an itline and 


modern chemistry course, this 
instruction. One 
mifying con- 
appendix of 


chemistry 
factor of 
science education An 


books for teachers is pre 


cientific method in 
chapter considers the 
cepts in 


reference vided 


Curriculum 

The Secondary School Curriculum, Edward A 
Krug. Harper and Brothe 49 East d Street, 
New York 16 
Price, 36 


14960 Clothbound 555 pages 

This book attempts to give a balance of phil- 
sophical and content foundations of what has 
been, is, and should be offered in our high 
scho About half of the | k is devoted to 
chapters on each curriculum area. The remainder 
background of the secondary 
chool program, relationship of high school and 
college, and organization of curricular offerings 
in the high school. One chapter 
classroom activities 


covers historical 


discusses non- 


Elementary 
Brothers, 
Cloth- 


Curriculum Development in the 
School, W. Ray Rucker Harper and 
49 East 33rd Street, New York 16; 1960 
bound. 411 pages. Price, $5 

The “democratic, preblem-solving design” for 


elementary school curriculum is presented, rather 


than a survey of conflicting theories. The ne 
methodology 
with individual 
curriculum continuity, and evaluat- 
Part 2, which de- 


experiences of various 


program of 
chapters deal 


sity for a unified 


stressed. Specific 
differences, 
ing and reporting practices 
scribes learning 
age levels, should be helpful to 
ers. Needs for improvement of the curriculum 
are discussed in Part 3, which is directed pri- 
marily to in-service personnel 

Improving the Quality of Public School Pro- 
grams, Harold J. McNally et al. Bureau of Pub- 
lications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
525 West 120th Street, New York 27 1960 
Clothbound. 331 pages. Price, $4.95 

Critical given of seven cur- 
riculum including the 
Illinois 
tems and four city 


specific 


prospective teach- 


descriptions are 
improvement programs 
Program, two county sys- 
programs—from 
parts of the country. An orwutation is provided 


ocial changes which call for 


Curriculum 


Various 


by discussions of 
curriculum improvement, administrative and or- 
considerations, and the variety of 


used \ 
riteria for evaluation 


canizational 


procedures summary chapter suggest 


Psychology 
Anxiety 
mour B 
Inc., 440 
N.Y 1960 


School Children, Sey- 
John Wiley and 
South, New York 16, 
Price, $7.75 


in Elementary 
Sarason et al 
Park Avenue 
Clothbound. 351 page 


Sons, 


team from 
with the 
testing programs are 
geared to children’s 


Based on a tudy by a 
Yale University, this bh 
theory that present sch 

inadequate and should be 
sensitive attitudes. The 
performance in 


SIX-year 


concludes 


study was based on how 
testing is affected 
by anxiety, which interferes with maximum use 
of their potential 

Emotional Aspects of School 
Group for the Advancement of 
East 25th Street, New York 10 
48 pages. Price, 50 cents; quantity 

The publisher believes that desegregation will 
proceed more smoothly if public officials, educa- 
tors, and others involved ithe emo- 
tional undercurrents which shape attitudes to- 
ward this problem. The booklet 


intelligence 


Desegregation. 
Psychiatry, 104 


1960. Paper. 


rates, 


understand 


controversial! 


ber 


simplified , 


discusses various form f and 


udice ways to change attitudes: and 
of children 
segregation process 

Psychology at Work in the Elementary School 
Classroom, Beeman N. Phillips et al. Harper 
and Brothers, 49 East 33rd Street, New York 16 
1960. Clothbound. 395 pages. Price, $5. 

Written for 
teachers, this book permits the 
familiar with 
hows him how the principles he reads 


educators, and parents to the de 


both prospective and experienced 


reader to become 
types of research studies and 
about ‘ 
teaching problem in the 


late to learning and 


classroom. The first part deals with problems of 
classroom organization and 


while the 
directing pupil behavior and learning 


interpersonal ela 


tionships second discusses problems in 


Reading 

Daniel Boone: Taming the Wild, Katharine F 
Wilkie. The Garrard Press, 510 North Hickory 
Champaign 1960. Clothbound Illustrated 
pages. Price, $2.25 

This “‘vivid story of the 
is one of the Discovery Books series, with a read- 


fearless frontiersman 


ing level for grades two to four but interest 
children of all highlights 
mous historical people and their adventures 
sonalities, and families others 
Theodore Roosevelt Abraham 
Barton, and Lafayette 

A Book of Tongues, Anne Welsh Guy. The 
Steck Co., Box 16, Austin 61, Tex 1960. Cloth- 
bound. Illustrated. 48 pages 5 

Which animal uses its tongue as a washcloth? 

a hand? As a thermometer? Many 


ages. The series 


included 
Lincoln Clara 


Price, $1.75 
animals 
use their tongues fo inusual purposes Twenty 
of them are described in this picture-filled book 
for ages four seven 

The Happy D Kim Yong Ik. Little, Browr 
and Co., 34 Beacon Street, Boston 6; 1960. Cloth 
bound. Illustrated pages. Price, $3.50 

A Korean boy who is orphaned goes to live 
with his grandparents. The story tells how he 
makes friends and goes to night school. Inter- 
mediate-gra de ild get an interest- 
ing picture from this story of how children live 
in another land 


youngsters sh« 


Social Studies 


Bill of Rights. Foye Life Magazine Boy 
Scouts of America, New Brunswick, N. J 
Illustrated 12 pages Price, 20 
$16 for 100 

Reprinted these 
strip” describing the Bill 
of Rights and events leading to their 

Hi Neighbor Book Ul. US 
UNICEF, United Nations, N. Y 
trated. 64 pages. Price, $1.50 

The Hi Neighbor series was designed to 
American 


Paper 
cents each 


from Boys’ Life comic 


stories are a seric 
adoption 
Committee for 
Paper. lIllus- 
quantity rates 
help 
simi- 
This 
Chile 
facts, 


children see differences--and 
larities—_in how people in other lands live 
book deals with Nigeria, Thailand, Greece 
and Ethiopia. Included are folk tales 
crafts, games, dances, and 
record of folk songs and 
dances from the countries is available for $3 

Living in Today's World, Lawrence V. Roth 
et al. Laidlaw Brothers, Thatcher and Madison, 
River Forest; 1959. Clothbound. Illustrated. 575 
pages. Price, $4.60 

This book “broadens the concept of the 
ductory social studies course by providing bases 
for understanding the aims, 
forms of government, attitudes, and ways of life 
common not only to our own nation, but to over 
100 other nations and peoples of the world.” 

World Geography Today, Sau! Israel et al 
Holt, Rinehart, and Winston, Inc., 383 Madison 
Avenue, New York 17; 1960. Clothbound. Illus- 
trated. 536 pages. Price, $5.56 

The fundamentals of 


music, recipes A 


10-in. long-playing 


intro- 


resources, needs, 


physical geography are 





n may 
man and 
mal unit dis« 
\ special feature is 
Simplifier which sho 
all parts of the 


nine t 


Teaching Materials 
The Use of Paperbound Books. National Co 
f Teachers f English 08 South 
eet, Champaign 60. Pape page 
cent quantity e es 
\ tudy by an } TE sulx 
basis for this rem A 1 


mmittee 
of chart 


r 2300 «=que 


mber 
atiat i compiled 
Another ection lists 
mentioned. Lists of books 
of effective 
Integrated Teaching 


and Sherwin G 


advantages and 


methods are include 
Materials, R M 
Thoma Swartout. Lor 
Green and Cx 
Price, 3 
help teacher ove thei 
x. creating, an ising teaching s. this new 
book field It 
the communication of ideas t 
of method 
photographed 


cove! the begins 


child 
Phere sections 


ing materials aterials 


graphs. and posters: broadcasting and ling 
planning of 


program con 
wlobes and models eal-life 


including the 
tructing may 
material and displaying and administering 
teaching materials. Nume a illustrations and 


specific examples help especially the new teacher 


know how to proceed 


Educat« 


1460 Pape 


Educators Guide to Free Filmstrips 
Randolph, Wi 
Price, $€ 


visual 


Progress Service 


bound. 1¢€ pages 


Supplementary materials neluding 


me sets of slides as well as filmatrips—are 


offered by commercial and governmental agen 


cies and service organization The 624 titles ir 
this 12th annual edition of the 
which 


tions by 


guide include 
were not Other publ 
EPS are Edu ora Guide to Free Ff 


listed last year 


(639 pages, $9) and ‘ ) (ruide 
Materi (311 


includes seven sample teaching 


Curriculun pages, $/.50) 
inits using 
materials 

Operating Audio-Visual Equipment, Sidney 
Eboch. Howard Chandler, Publisher, 660 Market 
Street San Francisco 4, Calif l Pay 
Illustrated Price, $ } 
fi even the 
slide, and opaque projec 
There 


and tran 


pages 


Concise instructions begin ne 
on operation of film 
to record players and tape recorders 


are also directions for making slide 


parencies planning seating for variou 


types and room size care of films; ete 


Miscellaneous 
The Pepulation Bomb. The Hugh M 
51 East 42nd Street New York 17 
Illustrated. 24 pages. Free 
from populati« 
including the peril of commu 
described in this booklet Birth contre and 


attitudes are considered and 


oblems resulting 


religious sugges 


tions are given on how citizens, government 
and foundations can hel; 

How to Help Your Child Learn. NEA Depart 
ment of Elementary School Principals, 1201 16th 
NW. Washington 6. D.~( 


Price 0 cents quantity 


Street 1960. Paper 
Illustrated. 40 pages 
rates 
This 
mentary 
homework and report cards. It tells parents why 


parent handbook considers all the ele 
subject areas as well as the topix of 
suggestions 


help 


they are important and by specific 


for projects, games, etc how they can 





2 Youorns FoR 


This column just to help 
quickly and easily material for per 
may order any number of 


is prepared you se- 


cure sonal or 


professional use. ou 
the items listed below by using the 
the end of the column. Be the first in 
to use the material. 

41. Sources of Free Travel Posters and 
Geographic Aids, a handy 32-page booklet, 
tells how and where to obtain free or in- 
expensive travel material for classroom use. 
See full details in Wrigley’s ad in this issue. 
50 cents postpaid. Cash with order. (Supt. 
Bruce Miller) 

42. Career Reports is an unusual series 
of motion pictures created to fill a gap 
in the average high-school vocational guid- 
ance program. It is designed to help those 
seniors who are able 
Vocations described by the 
Mechanics,” “Armed Services,” 
tion,” “Electronics,” etc.) are those 
ordinarily do not require a college diploma 
as a prerequisite film describes a 
specific occupation, explaining advantages 
and disadvantages in an up-to-date, inter- 
esting, and lively format. Send for com- 
plete lists of titles, supplementary informa- 
and order blank. (Department of the 


coupon at 
your school 


neu 


to go to college. 
films (“Auto 
“Construc- 
which 


not 


Each 


tion, 
Army 

43. Pamphlets describing organized pho- 
netic instruction for kindergarten, primary, 
and remedial levels. (Phonovisual Products, 
Inc 

14. Brochure on a different kind of tour 
through Europe Africa. 
Describes itinerary and gives costs for 20 
1961. 


and a corner of 


countries in 70 days, summer, 
(Europe Summer Tours 

15. Money at Work, a 
competence unit, was prepared for 
grades four to eight. Well illustrated 


at the child’s level. (Britannica 


SIX-page eco- 
nomic 
use in 
and written 
Junior 

16. Science Equipment Catalog for pri- 
sec ondary S¢ hools 
complete, portable, —self-con- 
science kits; laboratory tables; 
audio-visual equipment; micro- 
other 


mary, elementary, and 
de sc ribe s 
tained 
chemicals 
science supplies; and aids. 
Kit, Inc. 

17. Fund Raising Catalog shows how to 


style 


scopes 
(Science 
raise money by selling home- candies. 
(Sims Co.) 

1. Samples of cut-out letters for bulletin 
boards, SIZNS, and other uses, 
(Mutual Aids) 

2. Brochure on rubber-stamp teaching 
aids. Of interest to teachers up to about 
fourth grade. (Summit Industries) 

4. Literature with information about the 
Mason Protected Fund Raising plans for 
school groups. (Mason Candies, Inc.) 

10. Travel at Its Best is a booklet which 
describes 27 specialized tours for teachers, 
with academic credit (in Europe, South 
America, Around-the-World), offered for 
the llth consecutive summer. (Study 
Abroad, Inc.) . 

ll. Sweet Set-Up Fund-Raising Plan 
tells of quick, easy methods for students 


posters, 


96 


or school groups to raise money for band 
uniforms, athletic 
etc., with sale of pecan candies in boxes 
personalized with picture of school group. 
(Stuckey’s, Inc.) 

12. Worktext Catalog 
workbooks, teaching aids, texts, 
and library books. The fields 
science, reading, 
tory, industrial arts 
and shopwork health, and many 
as well as many types of ac hievement, eval- 
uation, and objective tests. 72 pages. (The 
Steck Co.) 

26. Catalogs of materials for leather- 
craft, metalcraft, mosaics, basketry, paint- 
by-number, woodworking, block printing, 
etc. Indicate (J. c. By Co.) 

27. Graded Catalog of books for ele- 
mentary and junior high schools and Clas- 
sified Catalog of books for 
libraries. (J. B. Lippincott Co.) 

33. Sample of Vintex dish cloth with 
details of money-making plans for school 
clubs. (Vine Associates) 

35. Handicraft Materials, 
catalog, lists low-priced project ideas for 
Christmas, kits, 
1 28-in. gift items from 15 cents 
up, and many other items. One copy only 
to teachers. (Cleveland Crafts Co.) 

38. Information on College Entrance 
Examinations and College Entrance Coun- 
selor, plus catalog of paperbacks for pre- 
college (Barnes and Noble 

60. Information on a plan for school or- 
ganizations to make money for their enter- 
prises. (Manor Fruit Cake Plan) 

61. The New I Learn to Write—a copy 
grade Also samples of our s¢ hool 
list for our 
Seale Co.) 

offers a 


instruments, equipme nt, 


worktext, 
re ade rs, 


lists 


covered are 
mathematics, music, his- 
geography (drawing 


others, 


choice. arson 


high-s« hool 


an eight-page 
such as four Christmas tres 


snowman, 


students 


for your 
catalog 
public ations and supplies. (E. C 

62. 1961 Electronic Catalog 
complete selection of electronic equipment 
for consumer ust 192 fully illus 
trated. Complete specification copy. (Radio 
Shack Corporation) 


supplies and a price 


pag S, 


OCTOBER 


16 to 18—Illinois 
ministrators; 
Rockton 

17—IEA Lake 
Stadium 

17 to 21—National 
cago. 

21—IEA Marquette Division; East 
Wood River Field House, Wood 

21—IEA North Lakes Division; 
Campus, Waukegan High School 

21—IEA Northwestern Division; 
Theatre, Rockford 

21—IEA Rock River Division; 
School 

21—IEA South Central Division; Orpheum 
Theatre, Springfie Id. 

Illinois Association of Chemistry 

University of Illinois 

Retired Association 


Association of School Ad- 
Wagon Wheel Lodge, 
Division; 


Shore Chicage 


Safety Congress; Chi- 
Alton- 
Rive r. 
West 


Coronado 


Dixon High 


Teac he rs 
22—Illinois 
Clinton. 
24—IEA Northeastern Aurora 
East High School, Joliet Township High 
School, and Crystal Lake High School 
28—IEA Illinois Valley Division; La Salle- 
Peru Township High School. 
28—IEA Southern Division; Shryock Audi- 
Southern Illinois University 
Association of Educa- 


LaSalle Hotel, Chi- 


Teachers 


Division; 


torium, 
28 and 29 
tional 
cago, 


28 and 29 


Illinois 
Secretaries; 


Illinois Association of Junior 
Colleges; Allerton House, Monticello 
29—Women’'s Association of the IEA 
Headquarters Building, Springfield 
31 to Nov. 4—American Public Health 
Association; San Francisco. 

NOVEMBER 

1 to 7—American 

4 and 5—Illinois 
of English; University of 

5 and 6-—Illinois State 
Childhood Education; 
University, Carbondale 

6 to 12—American Educ 

10 to 12—Illinois Art Education 
tion: Illinois Hotel, Bloomington 

17 to 19—Illinois Association for Health 
Physical Education, and Recreation 
Pick-Cons Hotel, Chicago 

18 and 19—Student Illinois Education As 
sociation; Millikin University, Decatur 

23 to 26—National Council for the Social 
Studies; Boston, Mass. 


Art Week 
Association of 
Illinois 
Association for 
Southern Illinois 


Teac he rs 


Week 


Associa 


ation 


vUTess 





State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
Dept. F, 307 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago |, Illinois 
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whe 
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41.(50¢) 42. 43. 44. 45. 46. 
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Britannica Junior i | 
é 


, 


8"™ GRADE 
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The Encyclopaedia that’s designed 
to be 5 grades deep! 


Britannica Junior is designed especially 
to meet the needs of boys and girls at 
the elementary school level. No attempt 
is made to cover subjects beyond this 
level. All material is directed toward 
the special interests of elementary school 
children—content is as wide as a fourth 
grader’s curiosity, coverage deep enough 
for an eighth grader’s probing. 

Not only is each subject covered more 
thoroughly, but the vocabulary is kept 


simple. Each article is more easily under- 
stood—more stimulating to young minds. 
Large type, colorful illustrations, simple 
diagrams and short sentences are just a 
few of the features that make Britannica 
Junior the ideal encyclopaedia for ele- 
mentary school children. 

And, of course, continuous revision 
keeps Britannica Junior up-to-date in 
current events and keeps it in step with 
new methods of teaching. 


Designed especially for unassisted use by elementary school children 


tober, 1960 


Write for your free teaching aid, “Money at Work” 
— designed to instill economic competence. Address: 
John R. Rowe, Dept. 405, Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica, 425 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Illinois, 





Modern school uses precast concrete... 
reduces costs to less than *11°° per square foot! 


How to get the best school at the lowest cost. This is a common 
problem in growing communities. The Linton-Stockton Elementary 
School in Linton, Indiana, solved it with precast concrete. 

The school building has received wide acclaim in educational 
circles... and the cost was only $10.87 per square foot. 

There are 36 classrooms in all, each averaging 1200 square feet in 
size. Total accommodations: 1200 pupils. Total cost for this 80,000 
square foot school: $870,000. 

Construction was relatively simple. The frame was formed by 
precast concrete members supporting precast roof slabs. All pre- 
casting was done at the site. 

Careful planning, standardization of members and re-use of forms 
helped hold down costs and building time. Other advantages in- 
clude low maintenance, long life, low annual cost and high fire safety. 

If your community is considering a new school, it should definitely 
consider precast concrete. Free information will be sent on request. 


NNY 
ALISHUAAINNA 


LSI°N Ec 


ILIGZ 


Precast concrete “bent” being swung into place at new 
Linton-Stockton Elementary School. Designers: T. C. Dorste 
and S. G. Pantazi, Indianapolis. Structural engineer: F. E. 
Burroughs, Indianapolis. 
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PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION modern school... 


111 W. Washington St., Chicago 2, Ill. Cc O N Cc R ETE 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of concrete 
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